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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TuERE is an-evident change for the better in the tone of Ministers 
in both Houses of Parliament since the retirement of Earl Grey. 
The miserable policy of truckling to the Conservatives seems to 
have been abandoned. Lord MeLsourne wisely and boldly 
challenges the Opposition Peers to do their worst—to turn him 
out, if they can—to pass a vote of censure on his foreign and 
domestic policy, if they dare. Lord AxttrHorr reminds the 
enraged Orange-Tory leaders that they and Ministers have a 
Reformed House of Commons to deal with: the good easy man 
has no longer the fear of Earl Grey and his threats of resigna- 
tion before his eyes. Lord Broucuam adulates Mr. O'ConnNeELL; 
and Sir Joun Hosnovse once more avows himself the disciple of 
Radical Reform. Another good symptom is the substitution of 
the clever and popular Earl of Muterave for that (publicly) inef- 
ficient Whig Lord Caruistx. All this is proof that the Movement 
has gained by the resignation of the late Premier. The Conser- 
Vatives are convinced of it; and hence their unbridled rage, and 
mortification, combined with regret at the egregious blunder they 
committed in thwarting and harassing the only man who stood 
between them and the People. Even had Lord Me.tgourns the 
inclination, he has not the power to do them that terfiporary 
service. 

The principal event in the Parliamentary history of the week, 
confirms this view of the altered position of the Ministry. The 
inviolability of Church property, and the right of Parliament to 
apply the surplus after providing for the real wants of the Esta- 
blishment, were topics tenderly handled during the reign of Grey. 
Ministers refused boldly to assert either one or the other, and 
endeavoured to stave off the evil day of speaking out. But the Met- 
BOURNE Ministry is not a month old before all the scruples, real 
or pretended, are blown to atoms. They permit a motion to be 
carried in the House of Commons, which confiscates two-fifths of 
the Irish tithes at a blow; and thus abandon the ground which 
they have striven to maintain by every kind of effort and artifice 
through this session and the last. The right of Parliament to 
deal with Church property as it thinks fit, is recognized at once 
by the vote of Wednesday. 

To make this clear, let us remind our readers, that the annual 
value of the Irish tithes was fixed by the Commissioners under 
Mr. Stantey’s Tithe Composition act at 646,7032. This tithe- 
composition is to be converted into a fixed land-tax; and in Mr. 

ITTLETON’s new Tithe Bill, it was proposed to allow the land- 
owners a bonus of from 20 to 40 per cent., provided 
took upon themselves the payment of the money before 
the 1st of November next, collecting the same from the tenants 
that they paid the tithe-owriers. In case they refused to come into 
this arrangement, the land-tax was to be a compulsory composition 
at the end of five years, with a deduction of only 15 per cent. 
There were also some other parts of the plan, which we fully ex- 
plained when it was first proposed, and which rendered the ope- 
ration of it difficult and dilatory, and liable to many serious objec- 
tions on the score of partiality. But all these were removed by 
an amendment to the third clause of the bill, proposed by Mr. 
O'ConnELL. By this amendment, a deduction from the tithe 
€omposition of two-fifths; or 258;000/, is to be made at once ; the 
andlords are to pay the remaining three-fifths, and all the tenants 
and occupiers of land are to to be freed at once from all future 
payments of tithe. Thus, at last, this complicated question is 
simplified. Lord AttHorp gave a feeble opposition to the 
amendment; which Mr. Litrteron, Mr. Sprine Ricr, and Mr. 

BERCROMBY almost. supported:- It was an understood thing 
that Ministers were “willing to be beaten ;” and as most of their 
wishes are gratified in the House of Commons, they had. the 
satisfaction of voting with Messrs. SHaw, Lzrroy, and other poli- 
Ucians of the same stamp, in a minority of 33 to 82, The altera- 
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they. 





tion thus effected rendered the greater part of the bill superfluous; 
so, on Thursday night, more than a hundred clauses were ex- 
punged, and twenty-two new ones inserted by the Committee. 
Last night, the discussions in Committee were brought to a close, 
and the report is to be considered on Monday. 

The Irish Tithe question, then, is settled in this way: instead 
of abortive attempts to collect between six and seven hundred 
thousand pounds from the occupiers of land, the landowners will 
be compelled to pay three-fifths of that amount, to be repaid them 
by their tenantry in the shape of rent, if they can get it. But as, 
in general, the landlords already screw out of their miserable 
tenantry all they can possibly yield in the way of rent, the pay- 
ment of the tithe will form a deduction from their present income, 
as it ought todo. The appropriation of this payment in lieu of 
tithes must be the subject of early legislation. In the mean time, 
about 390,000. per annum is saved out of the clutches of the 
grasping Irish landlords, and will form a fund for future purposes 
of national benefit. 

The Coercion Bill was read a second time in the House of Peers 
on Monday, a third time on Tuesday, and received the Royal assent 
by commission on Wednesday,—just in time, for the old bill expired 
yesterday. There wasa good deal of sparring among their Lordships 
on the third reading. Lord BrovcHam was sadly perplexed in the 
unsuccessful attempt to reconcile his former advocacy of the 
omitted clauses with his support of the mutilated bill. He would 
have done far better had he followed Lord MeLuourne's prudent 
example, and contented himself with the very sufficient excuse of 
inability to carry the original bill through the House of Commons, 
But instead of this, the Chancellor floundered in a mass of contradic- 
tions and declamation, and superfluous talk about a certain cor- 
respondence he is in the habit of carrying on with Lord WE.LuEs- 
LEY, and which he declares, truly enough we doubt not, is quite 
unfit for production. One or two facts, however, the Chancellor 
let out, which are worth notice. He stated, that during the past 
year Earl Grey made no fewer than six attempts to resign; and 
that he had himself suggested to Lord WeLtEs.ey the possibility 
of governing Ireland without the odious clauses for the suppres- 
sion of public meetings. This garrulous statesman also informed 
the Peers, that it had been the constant endeavour of Earl Grey's 
colleagues to save him as much trouble as possible—to smooth the 
asperities of office, and to make the old gentleman comfortable; 
in other words, they did as muth business as they could behind 
his back. This is very characteristic, and, we dare say, quite true. 

Great progress has been made with the Poor-Law Bill in the 
House of Peers this week : indeed, in both Houses legislation has 
been going at full gallop. Bishop Paitprorrs made a lunge at the 
bastardy clauses; but it was parried successfully by Lord 
BrovecHam and the Bishop of Lonpon. The numbers on the di- 
vision were wrongly reported in the newspapers as 14and 13, instead 
of 38 to 14; and though the newspapers hastened to correct the mis- 
take next day, the unsatisfied Chancellor also took the trouble 
to correct it from the Woolsack, and to add, that the opponents 
of the bill were beaten hollow both in argument and on 
the division. The Times did not permit this boast to pass; but 
proved satisfactorily enough, that whatever might be the general 
merits of the argument, the Lord High Chancellor had grievously 
misrepresented the law of the land on the point he was discussing. 

The bill for admitting Dissenters to the privileges of the 
English Universities, which passed the House of Commons on 
Monday by a majority of 164 to 75, was thrown out Jast night in 
the House of Peers. The supporters of the measure, among 
whom were seven Cabinet Ministers, mustered only 38 present 
and 47 proxy votes, against 85 present and 102 proxies: thus 
the majority was 102. In the minority, were the Bishops of 
Derry and CuicHEsTER—only two out of the thirty Right 
Reverend occupants of the Episcopal Bench. The Duke of 
Sussex, true to his principles, also supported the measure by his 
vote. 

This result is not of much importance as itregards the Dissen- 
ters; for the bill, if carried, would only have given them part of 
the privileges they may fairly claim. They must not relax in 
their exertions, and their ultimate and perhaps speedy success is 
certain. 

But to the Peers themselves, the consequences of last night's 
vote may be far more serious. Their decision affords an ad- 
ditional proof of their hostility to the general wishes of the Country, 
as testified by the votes of its Representatives, and their determi- 
nation to resist the most moderate measures of justice to several 
millions of their fellow subjects. Were the Peers elected by the 
Nation, it will not be denied that the result would have been 
very different: it would have harmonized with that to which the 
House of Commons has arrived. This state of things must pre- 
cipitate the remodelling of the House of Peers. In these days, 
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not impossible that the question of the Hereditary Peerage may 
be seriously discussed in. the next session of Parliament, 





Spain is becoming the theatre of the grandest European.events. A 
great spirit is moving the masses, and the hour of political regeneration 
seems at hand. The proceedings of the Cortes will be watched with 
extreme interest both by the foes and the friends of improvement. The 
commencement has been auspicious, notwithstanding the threatening 
aspect of affuirs in the capital immediately before the assembling of the 
Deputies. The circumstances to which we allude were briefly noticed 
in our second edition last week: we proceed now to relate them more 
in detail. 

Serious disturbances broke out in Madrid on the 17th of last month. 
For some days previous, the Carlists and the extreme Liberals, or Ex- 
altados as they are called, had been ina state of violent excitement. 
On Sunday the 13th, there was a scuffle between parties of the Urban 
Militia and the Guards, who form part of the garrison of the city: the 
latter were accused of Carlism. This outbreak indicated the spirit 
that was abroad. Inthe meanwhile, the deaths by cholera rapidly in- 
creased from 38 on the 15th to 270 on the 17th. An absurd and 
‘wicked report was spread that the monks had poisoned the wells. A 
Franciscan friar was seen, on the morning of the 17th, standing near a 
well with a paper in his hand: he was charged with poisoning the 
waters, and immediately stabbed ; although in fact he was only making 
a paper cigar. This incident, however, passing from mouth to mouth 
with the usual exaggerations, was held to be proof of a conspiracy 
among the friars to poison the people ; and several, who were found in 
the streets, were murdered by a mob, which rapidly collected. The 
Jesuit convent of San Isidro was the next object of attack. One of 
the friars, who opened the gates to the multitude, tried to escape by 
running into the street. ‘This was taken for proof of guilt ; the convent 
was entered, and about twenty monks were slaughtered. The Jesuits 
defended themselves with fire-arms, and killed one soldier and wounded 
another. The Franciscan convent of St. ‘Thomas was then broken into, 
and more of the monks were killed than at the Jesuit convent. The 
soldiers of the Line were far more bloody than even the Exaltados or 
the rabble. It is remarkable, that while this murderous work was go- 
ing on, three of the regular priesthood, the working parochial clergy, 
passed by in full canonicals, and made their way through the crowd 
with the Host, receiving the usual marks of respect. This is evidence 
of the different estimation in which the idle monks and the regular 
clergy are held in Spain. Several other convents were sacked in the 
course of the day; but no more lives taken, as the inmates opened their 
doors to the assuilants. The next morning, Friday, the great convent 
in the Calle de Aocha was plundered; but there was scarcely any 
blood spilt. During all this riot, the authorities interfered very little. 
The civil Governor, the Duke pg Gor, issued a proclamation on 
Wednesday, enjoining peace, and promising to inflict condign punish- 
ment on all who had been accessory to the injury of the health of the 
city,—thereby countenancing the absurd stories of the poisoning of the 
fountains. On the 19th, a proclamation was published in the Gazette 
of Madrid, repudiating strongly the foolish belief of the poisoning. Se- 
veral of the ringleaders were arrested ; the effects of the cholera became 
less alarming, and order was restored. 

It was feared that the news of these events would have deterred 
many of the Deputies of the Cortes from going to Madrid; but this 
was not the case. A sufficient number assembled to make preliminary 
arrangements, to verify the deputations, or ascertain the qualifications 
of the Deputies returned, to choose interim Presidents of the two 
Chambers, and to regulate the mode of voting and publication of 
proceedings, and other matters of form not prescribed in a decree 
issued for that purpose by the Queen. It has been decided, that the 
votes shall be given vivd voce ; that the proceedings shall be taken down 
by a short-hand writer, and published; and that the sittings shall not 
continue after nightfall. ‘The leading orators are expected to be 
Romvero ALPUENTE on the Exaltado, and Toreno on the Conser- 
vative side,—for Toreno has, somewhat unexpectedly, proclaimed 
himself an advocate of Conservatism ; which, however, in Spain seems 
to mean something rather more liberal than Juste-milieuism. Senor 
Posapos, a very estimable old gentleman, of decidedly Liberal politics, 
was elected interim President of the Deputies; and Fermin CaBat- 
LERO, the editor of a Liberal journal, called the Eco del Comercio, was 
chosen Secretary. These proceedings took place on the 20th of July. 
Castanos, Duke DE Balen, is President of the Proceres or Peers; 
and the Duke of Rivas and Don Dirco CLEMENciN, both accom- 
plished men of literary talents, are the Secretaries. These appoint- 
ments, which were made on the 2Ist of July, are likewise provisional. 

The Cortes was finally opened on the 24th, by a speech from the 
Queen. The particulars of the proceedings have not yet been re- 
ceived ; but the whole ceremony was conducted with the solemnity be- 
fitting so great an occasion. The city remained perfectly tranquil 
throughout the day. 

It is said than Tas Car os has made his appearance at Lesaca, near 
the French frontier ; and that this is a retrograde movement. No ac- 
count of any fighting has been received. The reports of the condition 
and dispositions of the opposing forces are very contradictory; but it 
is probable that Ropit is hemming the rebels in on all sides. State- 
ments have been made of the shipment of arms, provisions, and money, 
furnished by English and Continental Tories for the service of Don 
Carios, from the Dutch ports. It has also been stated that two 
British officers command the vessels which have conveyed them; but 
this accountis contradicted, and appears to have been without foundation. 


‘ The Parisian world has been occupied this week with the celebra- 
tion of the Three Days of July. There appears to have been abun- 
dance of feasting, dancing, acting, and music. There are, of course, 


two different accounts of the reception which Lours Puivip met with. 
According to one, ke was highly successful in his attempts to please, 
and regained no small portion of his former popularity ; as was evinced 
by the good-humoured and hearty cheers which greeted him on all sides, 

nother version says, that the people were sulky, and that few 
cheered except the military, who shouted “ Vive le Roi!” to the word 
of command. 








Count Drover p’Erton has been appointed to the Governorship of 
Algiers, by Marshal Gerarp. This is.a popular apppointment, as 
the new Governor was a brilliant and successful officer under NAPOLEON, 
It is said that Tuiers has made up his mind to get rid of PERsIL; 
whose violence and unpopularity will, he fears, be injurious to the 
Ministry in the ensuing session of the Chambers. If Tuiers is 
really in earnest, every one expects that the “ furibund ” Chancellor 
must give way. 


The financial difficulties of the King of Holland have compelled kim 
to grant an unlimited furlough to all the officers, sub-oflicers, and privates 
of his Schuttery or Militia, The staffs and certain officers are to be 
retained on half-pay: in this way, skeletons of regiments will be ready 
to be filled up in case of emergency. It is alsorumoured that the nego. 
tiations at Biberich have been brought to a successful termination. If 
this is the case, the Conference at London may be renewed, and this 
Belgic-Dutch question at last settled without more fighting. The 
evils which their wrongheaded old King has brought upon the Dutch 
people; must make them curse the law of hereditary succession, and 
sigh for the freedom of their ancient institutions. Holland has come 


out of the late struggle in every way a serious loser, in territory, money, 
and character. 





The Belgian Chambers have had the wisdom 'to pass a new Corn- 
law, by which the duties on wheat, barley, and other kinds of grain, are 
considerably augmented! It is possible, but by no means probable, that 
the King may refuse his assent to the law; which it is supposed by 
many, will be as little serviceable to the Belgian, as our own Corn-law 
is to the English cultivator of the soil. 


Much Gissatisfaction is excited at Constantinople, by the vicinity of 
the British and French squadrons. The Reis Effendi, stimulated no 
doubt by Russia, has demanded explanations on the subject from Lord 
Ponsonby; who is reported to have answered, that the ships were 
merely cruising about the Levant for exercise. This reply was not 
deemed very satisfactory by the Porte: it would have been strange in- 
deed if it had removed their fears, real or affected. The German 
papers in the pay of Austria and Russia, teem with articles, whose 
object is to prove the injury inflicted upon Turkey by the interference 
of France and England in its affairs. All this proves, that the pre- 
sence of the allied fleets is an obstacle to the flagitious designs of 
Austria and Russia upon Turkey. 








Debates anv Proceedings tn Parliament. 
1. Poor-Laws AMENDMENT BILL. 

The House of Peers met at twelve o’clock on Monday, for the pur- 
pose of expediting the progress of this measure. Clauses 52d to 
60th inclusive were agreed to in Committee, without any amendment 
of consequence; except one proposed by the Marquis of SaLispury 
to the 52d clause, by which amendment the Guardians of the Poor are 
authorized to relieve the casual poor out-of-doors in cases of absolute 
necessity, but not in money. ca eeahT sialic 

Their Lordships were occupied in this discussion till four o’clock ; 
when the House adjourned for an hour, and reassembled at five. After 
some other unimportant business had been transacted, and some peti- 
tions presented, the Poor-Law Bill was again proceeded with in Com- 
mittee. 

Clause 61st was struck out. 

The next clause, which relates to emigration, was opposed by the 
Marquis of Satispury, Lord Liverroot, Lord Kenyon, and the 
Duke of CuMBERLAND; but defended by the Marquis of Lanspowne, 
and agreed to without amendment. 

Clause 64th, which does away with settlement by hiring, service, or 
apprenticeship, met with considerable opposition from Lord Wuarn- 
CLIFFE and Lord Wynrorp; and was defended by the Bishop of Lon- 
DON. It was agreed to strike out that part of the clause which abolished 
settlement by epprenticeship; and it was then ordered to stand part of 
the bill; Lord Brovcuam intimating, that -he might perhaps bring up 
a clause, after the third reading, making three years’ residence in a pa- 
rish a claim to settlement in it. 

The 67th, or bastardy clause, then became the subject of a prolonged 
discussion. The Bishop of Exeter thought that law an extremely 
harsh one, which threw the support of a bastard child upon the mother. 
He disbelieved the assertion of one of the Commissioners, that except 
among servants, there was no such thing as chastity in England among 
the lower classes. There were many virtuous females among them. 
He was utterly opposed to the mode of legislation on this subject pro- 
posed by the Commissioners. He was much disposed to trust to Di- 
vine Providence to check the crime of bastardy. There was certainly 
no need to make fresh laws on this subject. 

By properly administering the existing laws, it was possible to bring down 
the number of illegitimate children to a mere nothing, compared with their pre~ 
sent amount. Let it not be supposed that he had any wish to justify the con- 
duct of females in having illegitimate children: they were bound by all laws, 
human and divine, to have no children out of wedlock: but the question for 
their Lordships to consider was, whether the existing laws relative to marriage 
were not bad? and whether they are not in a great measure to blame for the 
prevalence of bastardy? What was called the Marriage Act was productive of 
bad effects in this way. However clandestinely, however secretly the marriage 
may be solemnized, it is a complete marriage. Paupers had the greatest facili- 
ties in sary tae He said this much to show that if a man promises 
marriage in the event of the female becoming pregnant, that induces her to 
pel to him, He need not say, that when a man gave a promise of this kind, 

e was bound to fulfil it by going to church with the woman he had seduced. 
But he would put it to their Lordships, whether many cases of bastardy were’ 
not the effect of this? and whether the inducement, therefore, ought not to be 
taken away? 

He concluded by moving an amendment, which would render both 
father and mother liable to the support of their bastard children, as long 
as they were able. 

The Bishop of Lonpon defended the clause. He did not wish to 
speak harshly of female morality in this country. One of the Com- 
missioners, he admitted, was in the habit of speaking with precipitancy 
and coming to hasty conclusions ; but in the united report of the Com- 
missioners, no objectionable language on this subject would be found. 
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The Bishop of Exeter seemed to thiak, that because, under the present system, 

rsons whe had illegitimate children were frequently induced to marry, that cir- 
cumstance did away with the evil. He knew nothing more likely to desecrate 
marriage, or lower it in the eyes of the people, than the encouragement of such 
marriages ; and it was to obviate the. occurrence of such marriages, in a great 
measure, that induced the Commissioners to recommend the proposition. It 
was said that the existing law, if properly administered, would have all the effect 
anticipated from the proposed change. That, he admitted, was true toa certain 
extent, but certainly not to the extent their Lordships were asked to Yelieve. If 
any amelioration was in any cases made in the present system, it was only in 
consequence of the talents, the industry, and the perseverance of individuals 
who directed their attention to the subject. But as soon as these individuals 
ceased to exert themselves, the improvements made fell to pieces, and there was 
a return to the old pernicious system. 

The great object the Commissioners had in view was prevention. 

It was clear from the evidence taken, that where any thing like the present 
measure was acted upon in this country, the evil of illegitimacy diminished ; 
and in America, where the two systems were acted upon, it was proved that 
bastardy was greatly less in the towns where the proposed system was acted 
upon, than in the towns where the system now in force in this country was 

ractised. They had further evidence of the goodness of the system proposed 
in this bill, in the conduct of the labouring classes themselves. Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
on being asked what the practice in Friendly Societies in regard to illegitimate 
children was, said that in female Friendly Societies, the mother was utterly de- 
prived of the benefit of the Society for the support of her illegitimate offspring ; 
and that in both the male and female societies they refused to give relief to the 
females. : 

The Earlof Fatmoutu said, his feelings revolted against such a 
clause as this. The result of his experience as a magistrate was, tbat 
the greatest profligacy was on the side of the man. 

The Earl of Rapnor supported the clause. 

He condetnned the present system, as producing a mass of perjury which it 
was quite frightful to contemplate. To show the effect produced by the system 
of not giving out-door relief, he would mention, that in the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, about two months ago, there were no less than 127 
illegitimate children chargeable on the parish. The parish officers, finding the 
burden so heavy, resolved upon not giving any more out-door relief, but took a 
house for the reception of such of the children as might he sent to it; and the 
consequence was, that only eight took advantage of it, the mothers of the other 
119 contriving to support their children rather than send them to the house pro- 
vided for them. 

Lord Wynrorp contended, that the payments made to the mother 
were contrary to law: there was no occasion to change the actual Jaw. 

The question was, if this bill would diminish the number of illegitimate 
children? He was convinced that it would not, but that, on the contrary, the 
number would increase ; while he was equally convinced that the existing laws, 
if properly administered, would materially diminish the number of illegitimate 
children. He condemned the proposed measure, as being neither founded on the 
laws of humanity, nor calculated for the protection of parishes, to which it 
would afford no relief. 

Lord BroucHam spoke at great length in support of the clause. 
[The Peeresses’ Gallery was filled with ladies during his Lordship’s 
speech. ] 

The question was as to the best. means of preventing bastardy, and how they 
should devise a mode by which those bastards should not become burdens to 
their parish. The protection of female virtue and character was ali very well, 
if it came in incidentally ; but it wasnot the primary object of this bill. It was 
very desirable that women should be chaste and men good; but if this bill did 
not make them worse—if it left them where they were—it was all that was re- 
quired, for the bill was framed for other objects, and on other principles. It was 
not inconsistent with the law of the land, to punish the woman and let the man 
go free: if the doctrine was unmanly and abhorrent to the feelings, it was still 
accordant with law. The law inflicted no punishment on the father provided 
he had money to pay for the support of his child ; but the mother was liable to 
punishment as a “lewd” woman. He trusted that he had as great a respect for, 
and a3 chivalrous a devotion to the honour of the sex, as any man in the House 
or out of it; but he was ready to adopt the principle laid down by the Com. 
missioners, and to share the odium of it; and why? Because he decidedly 
maintained, that although a want of chastity was a sin ina man, yet it was a 
greater sin in a woman. In a woman, it went to corrupt society at its very 
root. Was it not a greater offence in a woman to brinz a spurious: issue to the 
bed of her husband, than the offence of which man could be guilty by a similar 
departure from conjugal fidelity? But setting aside the question of adultery, 
Was not incontinence in a married woman a much greater offence than in a 
married man? Did the noble Lord opposite doubt that? Then that noble Lord, 
and all who were of his opinion, were unconsciously guilty of the greatest cant 
and hypocrisy. In what a different way did they treat an incontinent man and 
an incontinent woman? Ifthe noble Lord saw a daughter in a house of ill-fame, 
would not his feelings be very different from those with which he would see a 
son there? It would be cant and hypocrisy to deny it. Every one knew that 
the incontinence of married men occurred every day ; and that if one thirtieth 
part of what was committed by man in that respect were committed by woman, 
she would be utterly ruined and destroyed. And on what was this grounded ? 
If woman once lost her virtue, that pearl above all price, adieu to all the de- 


cency and honour—adieu to all the most powerful bonds of society : they would ,| 


be burst asunder, and man would be driven back into a state of savage and un- 
civilized life. Could there be any doubt of the soundness of this principle? Let 
it be recollected that the offence could not be committed without the consent of 
the woman. The man might have the inclination, but would not have the 
power of gratifying that inclination without the consent of the woman. What 
was the whole object of this part of the bill? To make it the interest of the 
Woman to perform her duty. They had taken a wrong road hitherto. They 
had made it the interest of the woraan to yield rather than to resist. Let them 
take the opposite course, and make the interest of the woman to resist rather 
than to yield. In the crime of adultery, the woman, both by the usages of so- 
ciety and by the law, was much more deeply implicated than the man; yet the 
offence was equal ; but their Lordships were not disposed to release the wife 
from the bond of marriage, because the law took a different view of her offence 
from that of the husband, and made the wife the guardian of domestic purity 
and morals, The result of the law as it at present stood was, that women were 
tempted by their real seducers to palm their children upon some innocent per- 
Sons, who were compelled to marry them, after which they renewed their inter- 
Course with their first paramours. In this way, a dreadful amount of perjury 
Was committed. True it was, that much good might be done by a wise ad- 
ministration of the existing laws; but he would give all well-disposed Magis- 
trates and Guardians of the Poor the power of the new bill to back them. 
. The Bishop of Exeter, in reply, contended that the clause was 
Sounded on the rankest injustice. 

It was impossible to conceive any thing more unjust than that the woman 
should be compelled to maintain her bastard child as long as she could, and that, 
While she was able to maintain it, the man should not be called upon to con- 





tribute to its support. It was contrary to the law of God. If there were.no 
texts of Scripture declaring it to be so, still it was the law of God impressed on 
the heart of man, Was there one of their Lordships who, if he had the mis- 
fortune to have an illegitimate child, would doubt that it was as much his duty 
to take care of that being, as if it had been born in lawful wedlock? There was 
not a man among them who would entertain any such doubt; and “he that 

rovideth not for his own,” said the Bible, ‘especially those of his own house- 

old, has denied the faith, and is worse thag an infidel.” Whoever put himself 
in the situation of being the father of a bastard, was answerable to God for the 
protection of that bastard, and ought to be answerable to man. What wouldtbe 
the result of this clause? A poor woman with child, after producing her: off- 
spring, would labour as long as she could to maintain it ; and when she could no 
longer maintain it, she would go on the parish. What would become of her? 
She would be put into the workhouse. All hope of her getting married 
would be quite out of the question ; because, by the law, her husband would 
have to support her bastard. To her the workhouse would be like the —— 
of Dante, over the gate of which was the inscription, ‘* Who enters here leaves 
hope behind.” For sixteen years, at least, until her child was old enough to 
work for its living, she must remain an inmate of the workhouse, And what 
would be the moral effect of all this? Was it probable that, not being able to 
marry, she would continue chaste?—No. She would make herself common. 
She would know that she could not be worse; and she would produce a regular 
and constant succession of illegitimate children for the parish to support. For, 
it must be recollected, that the workhouse was nota prison. She would be 
entitled to walk out, and to see her friends. This consigning of a woman for 
one act to misery for life, was unendurable: common sense repudiated it, and 
the feelings of man were opposed to it. 

The House then divided: for the Bishop of Exeter’s amendment, 
14; against it, 38; majority, 24. The amendment was therefore re- 
jected, and the House resumed. 

[Lord Brovenam, on Tuesday, mentioned a mistake which had ap- 
peared in all the newspapers, in recording the division on the Bastardy 
clauses; which were said to have been carried by 14 to 13, instead of 
38 to 14, or, as Lord Brougham said, “4to 1.” The clauses were 
carried hollow—most triumphantly; as decisively and conclusively as 
the arguments by which they were supported were themselyes trium- 
phant. ] 

Their Lordships proceeded with the discussion of the bill in Com- 
mittee on Thursday. The 68th and 69th clauses were passed, after 
some opposition from Lord Kenyon, Lord Wynrorp, and the Bishop 
of Exeter; they were defended by Lord BrovcuamM and the Bishop 
of Lonpon. 

The 70th clause was then read. This was the clause which was in- 
serted in the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Miles: it 
renders the putative father of a bastard child liable for its support on 
the oath of the mother, after its birth in the workhouse, where only the 
mother could receive relief. Lord WHARNCLIFFE moved to expunge 
this clause, as being totally at variance with the principle on which the 
other bastardy clauses were framed. A brief discussion ensued; in 
the course of which, Lord BrovcHam replied as follows to some 
remarks of Lord FatmoutH, inaudible in the Gallery. 

He had been assailed from many quarters; but ifit was thought that any pain 
would be given him by the observations which had been made upon his con- 
duct, he was sorry to say that it gave no pain whatever. The obloquy. to 
which he had been exposed had not disturbed his rest, had not impaired: his 
appetite, had not injured his health; and if he had been subjected to ten times, 
ay, to ten thousand times as much vituperation, he should not have felt the 
smallest possible portion of concern. * ; 

Lord Fatmoutn disclaimed any intention of throwing obloquy,on 
Lord Brougham. 

The clause was expunged. 

The next clause to which any opposition was made was the 99th; 
which Lord Kenyon moved to amend by a proviso which would pre- 
vent the Commissioners from interfering in parishes where the average 
poor-rate for the last three years had not exceeded three shillings, t 
the suggestion of Lord BrovcHam, this amendment was withdrawn, 
and subsequently proposed as a separate clause ; when it was rejected. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to; and the bill as amended hay- 
ing been ordered to be printed, the Committee rose. 

2. Coercion BItt. 


The House of Commons met at twelve o’clock on Saturday. 
Some petitions were presented, and then Lord ALTHoRP moved the 
third reading of the new Coercion Bill. Mr. Ronayne moved that it be 
read a third time that day six months. Mr. Ruruven and Mr. Suit 
supported the amendment, on the ground that the bill was ill calculated 
to put down agrarian disturbances in Ireland. A division took 
place ; and the third reading was carried, by 82 to 21. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt then moved, by way of rider, a clause to render the 
military acting under this bill liable to trial for offences by the ordinary 
tribunals of the country. The clause having been read afirst time, Sir 
Joun CAMpPBELt opposed its second reading, on the ground that it was 
necessary to protect the military in the manner pointed out by the bill. 
Sergeant PERRIN spoke at length in favour of the clause. 

The standing army had always been an object of jealousy to the Constitution, 
but never, until the proposal of this bill, had they been so completely exempted 
from all control of the civil power, and actually empowered to trample upon the 
liberties of the people. According to his construction of the act, a soldier whose 
indiscretion or violent passions might cause him t6 commit an act which amounted 
to murder, would be tried by a court-martial, and would beliable to the punish- 
ment of death; but what necessity was there for thus dispensing with the ordi- 
nary laws, and removing his trial from the constituted tribunals of the comatey? 
Was there any danger to be apprehended from the civil courts? Had not the 
defendant the protection of the grand jury in the first place, then of the petty 
jury, and then of the judge? and if each of these parties combined to do in- 
justice, was not the prerogative of mercy vested in the Crown, upon which he 
could confidently rely ? If it were just to proceed in Ireland without any regard 
to the principles of the Constitution, would it not be equally es” to adopt the 
same course in Birmingham, in Bristol, or any wep d oy England? Let 
him know what reason there was for throwing on one side the civil tribunals? 

Sergeant Perrin made some strong remarks on the conduct of the 
Irish Attorney-General, Mr. Blackburne. 

As to the provision that no proceeding should be commenced by any party, 
however aggrieved, except the Attorney-General’s warrant were previously ob- 
tained, it was monstrous. With respect to the fairness of proceedings, or rather 
the impunity that sometimes existed, he instanced the case of Monaghan, where 


*« T like it, I like it!”"—Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
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at the Roman Catholics = on the panel had been challenged. The very 
seme scene took place in Carlow; and he was justified by the general feeling of 
the community in declaring that no confidence would be placed in his Majesty's 
Attorney-General in Ireland. 

ord Avruorp said, it was for the House to reflect whether it was 
mot necessary to protect the military, who acted under the provisions 
of this bill. 


Would it be fair, after withdrawing them from their usual duties, and en- 


gaging them in a very hazardous and invidious undertaking, to throw them upon | 
the excitement which | 


the mercy of a jury, who must necessarily be prejudiced by 
prevailed, where the powers of the act were enforced? With regard to the 
other part of the clause, he did not think that the observations upon it were re- 
levant to the question. He thought that a gentleman who filled so high a situa- 


tion as that of Attorney-General would exercise the powers intrusted to him | 


with propriety. 

Mr, Suaw, in very warm language, arraigned the conduct of Minis. 
ters. No sober thinking man, from one end of Ireland to the other, 
thought so meanly, so contemptibly, so despicably, of any thing as of 
that thing which was now nicknamed a Government. 

Mr, Lirt.Leton replied to this tirade— 

*€ The House is aware that the duties of the office which the honourable and 
learned gentleman holds frequently call him to Dublin, and that on such occa- 


The Earl of Harewoop also condemned the conduct of Ministers: 
and argued, from the circumstances which led to Earl Grey's retire. 
ment, that he had been systematically duped by his colleagues, and 
most unworthily sacrificed. 

The Marquis of CLanricanpe justified Ministers in their omission 
of the clauses referred to. He denied that the documents laid before 
Parliament proved that the disturbances of Ireland were caused by 
agitation alone. Ireland was in a state of perpetual disturbance before 
the system of agitation was commenced. Years ago, when the Duke 
of Wellington was Irish Secretary, similar measures to the present were 
called for, though then there was no political agitation. Security meant 
confidence of the people in the law; and that was not to be given by q 
measure of this kind. The real evils of the country sprang from other 


| sources than those to which the Coercion Bill applied. 


| juggling in the Ministry; and quoted, in proof of the inconsistency of 


sions he is in the habit of attending the sheriffs’ dinners and giving free vent to | 
te} to] Pp 


the outpourings of the spirit of the party to which he belongs. Now, I can 
have no possible objection to his remaining in Dublin altogether; and I think 
the House willagree with me that he ought to do so, if he continues in the 
situation which he now holds. It is the honourable and learned gentleman’s 
practice, at least once in every session, to furnish the house with a rechauffé 
of the outpourings of his political inspirations at those dinners; and I suppose 
the vituperation and invective in which he has now dealt have been resorted to 
merely in pursuance of thiscustom. If, however, he thinks that he can hurt 
the feelings of others by the intemperate and violent language in which he has in- 
dulged, he will find himself mistaken; for as far as I am concerned, I shall 
not only not notice his violent speech, but treat his expressions with the con- 
tempt which they merit.” (Loud cheering. ) 

Mr. O’Connell’s clause was then rejected, by 69 to 24. 

The question was put, that the bill do pass.) Mr. O’CoNNELL once 
more protested against the measure, though he approved of those 
clauses which went to put down agrarian disturbances. In allusion toa 


report that he was about to take office, he said the Government had no 
office to give him, and could not make one which he would accept. 
It was then taken up to the 


The bill finally passed, by 60 to 25. 
Lords, and read a first time. 

On Monday, it was read a second time, without discussion 

On Tuesday, Viscount MrLnourne moved that it be read a third 
time. He stated his regret that the affairs of Ireland had been con- 
stantly made the arena on which political parties in England fought 
their own battles. Irish affairs had never received calm and impartial 
consideration from the Legislature. All sorts of irritating topics were 
always used in discussing them. It had been said that Englishmen 
never would endure such a bill as that which he was then, with great 
pain to himself, under the necessity of supporting. He hoped that such 
# bill never would be necessary in England; such a state of things as 
it was intended to correct would not be endured here for a fortnight. 
Lord Melbourne then read some statistical returns, which proved how 
rarely, in comparison with Ireland, crimes of violence resulting from 
combination were committed in England. In Ireland, no man could 
hire a servant, take a farm, or make the most common and equitable 
disposition of his property, without being liable to the attacks of mid- 
night ruffians. It was admitted on all hands, that strong measures must 
be taken to suppress such criminal and murderous proceedings. There 
was a difference of opinion as regarded the policy of retaining the 
omitted clauses respecting public meetings. He would repeat his opi- 
nion in favour of those clauses. But he did not mean to overrate their 
efficacy. They were effectual for the suppression of suspicious meet- 
ings. Were they now necessary? He disagreed with that passage in 
Lord Wellesley’s despatch which declared that agitation and agrarian 
disturbances were bound together as cause and effect. He was aware 
of the natural effect of violent speeches in stimulating an unruly popu- 
lation to acts of violence; but they were not the cause of the outrages 
committed in Ireland. Therefore the clauses referred to were not ab- 
solutely necessary to enable Government to preserve the peace of the 
country. It was superfluous again to state the reasons which had de- 
termined Ministers to abandon their intention of renewing them: the 
House was already aware of those reasons. As regarded himself, and 
his own motives for taking office, he would say, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington had said before him, that he did not feel at liberty to refuse his 
services to his King and country, when the necessity of the times called 
for them. At the same time, although no man was less insensible to 
the absence of care and responsibility which belonged to a private sta- 
tion, it would be hypocrisy in him to say that he had made any great 
sersonal sacrifice in accepting office; for neither was he insensible to 
the excitement of high occupation and the distinctions attached to im- 
portant office. 

The Earl of Rrron, in a long speech, expressed his regret at feeling 
obliged to vote for so severe a measure as the one under discussion. At 
the same time, he lamented the withdrawal of the omitted clauses. He 
went into a detai) of the proceedings relative to the recent breaking up 
of the Ministry, and expressed his opinion that Earl Grey had been sa- 
erificed by his colleagues. He concluded by reprobating the advances 
which had been made to the agitators. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON dwelt upon the inconsistency of Minis- 
ters, in abandoning the clauses for preventing public meetiigs, after 
having so recently insisted upon their necessity for the preservation of 
peace in Ireland. He utterly disbelieved the assertion that the House 
of Commons would have rejected these clauses. No Ministry ever 
possessed the confidence of the House of Commons in a higher degree 
than the late or present Administration. He should not oppose the 
third reading ; and though he should move to restore the omitted clauses, 
he would not press his motion to a division. 

The Earl of GLENGALL accused Ministers of having given over the 
Trish peasantry to factious demagogues and sordid agitators. Their 
Lordships should not forget that there was a printed record in existence 
of the estates forfeited after the battle of the Boyne, the names of their 
Resent possessors, and of the individuals who had been dispossessed. 





The Earl of Happincron commented in strong language on the late 
Lord Brougham, his Lordship’s declaration that he would not “ press 
with the whole weight of his loins” on the deluded peasant while he 
put the “ weight of his little finger only” on the agitators. Lord 
Haddington also complained that his friend Mr. Littleton had been 
most unfairly treated; as it appeared that a member of the Cabinet 
had been a partner in his indiscreet communication with Mr. O’ Con. 
nell. It was also evident from Mr. Littleton’s refusal to answer Lord 
Howick’s question asto whether any other member of the Cabinet had 
communicated not only with Mr. O’Connell, but with Lord Wellesley, 
that there was another partner in the indiscretion. i 

The Earl of Wicktow called distinctly upon Lord Brougham to 
reconcile his pr2vious support of Earl Grey’s Coercion Bill with his 
support of the present bill ; and quoted a long passage from Lord 
Brougham’s speech on the second reading of the former bill, in which 
the necessity of the omitted clauses was strongly insisted on. He also 
considered that the House had a right to call for the correspondence 
between Lord Wellesley and the Ministers on this side of the channel, 
The conclusion at which the country and the press had arrived was, 
that there had been a correspondence between some member of the 
Cabinet and Lord Wellesley ; and it was necessary for the vindication 
of Ministers that such a correspondence should be produced, especially 
as in regard to this correspondence Earl Grey considered himself, if 
not betrayed, certainly ill-used. 

The Bishop of Derry expressed his regret at being compelled to 
vote for the severe measure before the House ; but declared that he felt 
great confidence in Lord Melbourne and Ministers generally. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne reminded the House, that Earl Grey 
had expressly repudiated the notion that he had been betrayed by aiiy of 
his colleagues. He declared his own high admiration of Earl Grey; 
and that he would never have retained his seat in the Cabinet, had not 
its reconstruction been approved of by Earl Grey. 

He felt authorized to say, that whatever opinion his noble friend might have 
formed as to the expediency or necessity of those clauses, he would, if he had seea 
the impossibility of carrying them through the other House of Parliament 
(which, at the time he first proposed the measure, he could have no means of 
ascertaining ), be the first to say that it would not be desirable to carry them bya 
bare majority in the House of Commons. The present was an experimental 
measure. It was easy for: noble Lords on the other side of the House to say that 
those clauses could have been carried in the House of Commons without dilli- 
culty. Would they try todoso? (‘ Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.) 
Let them only look to the progress of the present bill through the House of 
Commons. How did it happen, if it was so easy to replace those clauses, that no 
Member there had made a motion similar to that made to-night by the noble 
Duke. Was it not obvious, that under the circumstances of the case, it would 
be impossible to carry such a motion in the House of Commons? 

The Earl of ABERDEEN protested against the attempt to justify 
public measures by a reference to private correspondence ; and main- 
tained that the most serious difficulties, especially in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, would arise from such practices as had lately been 
frequent in the Ministry. 

Viscount MELBouRNE would again state, that it was in consequence 
of the disclosure of the correspondence with Lord Wellesley, that 
Ministers found it impossible to carry the Coercion Bill in its original 
form. Ministers had abandoned the omitted clauses from necessity. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved the insertion of the omitted clauses 
for the prevention of public meetings. 

Lord Brovcuam then rose to address the House; but the repoiters 
of the Times declare that he was frequently inaudible, owing to tue 
rapid and conversational mode of speaking he adopted; he frequently 
left his sentences, they say, half-finished. He proceeded to defend 
himself from the attack of Lord Wicklow. He had not abandoned his 
opinions relative to the clauses alluded to. It had been already stated 
by Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne, and he should repeat the same 
thing, that Government was obliged to omit those clauses, whether it 
would or not. Under existing circumstances, Earl Grey himself had 
declared that he would adopt the same course. (‘¢ No,no!”) Yes, he 
had heard it with his own ears, and could trust his recollection impli- 
citly. [Lord Lansdowne here said, ‘* Earl Grey said he would have 
advised it.”] Well, that was all the same ; Earl Grey would of course 
act himself as he would advise others to act. Lord Brougham then re- 
ferred to the imputation upon the present Ministers that they had be- 
trayed the late Premier, and to Earl Grey’s direct denial of the charge: 
In the late difficulties, Mr. Littleton and all parties acted with the best 
and kindest intentions to Earl Grey. 

If there was any motive more than another which operated on those who had 
acted in the manner which their Lordships had heard described more than ouce 
that day, it was the desire to smooth the way of Earl Grey, to make the task 0 
government easier to him, and to prevent that event from happening which all 
persons both in the Cabinet and out of the Cabinet equally deprecated —he 
meant the retirement of his noble friend from the head of the Administratiw2- 
He appealed to his colleagues—he appealed to Earl Grey himself—whether more 
assiduous efforts—nay, whether more repeated efforts had ever becn made by one 
set of men connected with another in the same Cabinet to retain that man amongst 
them and to prevent him from resigning, than had been made by the members 
of the present Administration within the last twelve months to prevent the re- 
signation of the late Premier ? 

Lord Brougham recounted no less than six attempts which Earl 
Grey had made in the last year to resign, 
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On this point he ¢ould speak with some certainty, for in five out of six of the 
cases in which attempts had been made—and they had all succeeded but the last 
_ty dissuade Earl Grey from his intention, he had taken a foremost part. He 
kyew that a rurttour, a very absurd rumour, had gone abroad, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and himself had long wanted to destroy the late Government, 
and that they had directed all their efforts to remove its head from it. Now, 
why was Earl Grey so anxious to retire upon this late occasion? Because he 
jad made up his mind that he would retire at the close of the session, in the 
session, in the course of a couple of months, or it might be of a fortnight. 

But then it was said, as soon as Earl Grey was out, presto the 
Ministry was made up again. Earl Grey himself however had given a 
somewhat different account of the proceeding. He declared that he 
yejoiced that Lord Althorp returned to office; though he would not re- 
turn himself, having for several months made up his mind to quit it. 
Lord Brougham also denied that Lord Althorp could be said to have 
authorized Mr. Littleton’s communication to Mr. O’Connell. For 
jimselt, he entirely differed with Earl Grey in thinking that there 
should be no communication with that eloquent and distinguished per. 
ze, Who was held in reverence by a large portion of his country- 
n, and exercised so much iniluence over them. It would not be pos- 
sible to conduct the business of Government if all communications with 
the leaders of Opposition were interdicted. 

He had never hesitated to make a statement of his opinions when they diff-:e 1! 
ose of the distinguished person to whom allusion had been mide so often 
night; and if any of their Lordships should charge him wit) dreading 
individual, or those who acted with him, he would only say this, that he 
did not know any man who had expressed himself more strongly against that in- 
infividual and his supporters than himself, when he had felt it to be his duty ; 
and a painful duty he could assure their Lordships he had always found it to 
be. He trusted that their Lordships knew sufficient of him to be aware that 
he would not truckle to any individual; but he would not call it truckling to 
inlividuals, or abandoning his duty, to hold forth to them such concessions as 
were just, and to adopt such courses as were conciliatory, provided that such 
concessions and such conciliatory courses were for the safety of Ireland and the 
tranquility of the empire. He held such concessions to be wise and statesman- 
like; and it would be no argument to deter him from taking them, to say that 
by granting them he should favour and exalt any one given man. His 
duty was to consider men only as they were connected with the subject ; 
his duty was to view the subject in all its bearings, and to fling all 
personalities, whether of odium or of favour, to the winds. He had very 
suncuine hopes, notwithstanding the omission of these clauses, that the bill 
would be found sufficient for its purpose; and did he not entertain these 
hopes, it never should have had his sanction. But if, after having made 
this concession to feelings which prevailed elsewhere, the Government should 
find that agitation was renewed in the centre of the sister isle, and that the 
flame there rekindled was spreading to the more remote parts of the country, 
their Lordships might be assured that they would advise the reassembling of 
Pulizment, for the purpose of applying a remedy to the then ascertained neces- 
sity of the case. 

After alluding to Mr, Littleton’s correspondence with Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Brougham said— 

He was himself also in the frequent habit of corresponding with the Lord- 
Licutenant of Ireland. He had communicated with him on every subject inte- 
resting on this or the other side of the water; and distinctly remembered having 
asked Lord Wellesley, in a private letter, whether, as the Court-martial clauses 
hat been lung over, he could not do with still less of the bill? He never re- 
ceived an answer to that inquiry from Lord Wellesley ; but Lord Wellesley wrote 
aletter to Earl Grey, in which an answer was given by anticipation to that in- 
quiry,—for he believed that the Lord- Lieutenant distinctly said that the question 
he had put had not given rise to his letter. A great misunderstanding prevailed 
with respect to the cause of the omission of the meeting clauses. It had been 
said to be the letter sent by the Lord-Lieutenant to Ear! Grey. This statement 
had beea repeatedly made, and as often denied. The letter sent to Earl Grey 
was not the cause of the omission of those clauses, for after its receipt, a Ca- 
binet Council was held, the subject was discussed, and the Ministers came to 
the unanimous conclusion not to give up those clauses. But he would tell their 
Loviships what was the cause of the omission of those clauses: it was the com- 
munication to Parliament and to the people of that letter, which showed that 
at one time at least a doubt existed in the minds of those best capable of judging 
on the subject as to the necessity of the meeting clauses, that convinced every 
member of the Cabinet of the perfect hopelessness of carrying them. , 

Lord Wicktow said, that no doubt Ministers were very anxious to 
keep Earl Grey amongst them: they had even offered him the Privy 
Seal. (No, no!” from Lord Brougham. } Well, it was currently belicved 
that such was the case. He thought still that the correspondence ought 
to be produced. If agitation did not immediately prevail in Ireland, its 
cessation would not be owing to the present bill, but to the bargain made 
with the base part of the country. 

Lord Brovemam rejoined, that such a bargain was the mere creation 
of Lord Wickiow’s imagination. 


























As he had mentioned the correspondence which had taken place between him | 


aad the Lord-Lieutenant, he trusted that, injustice to Lord Wellesley, the produc- 
ton of that correspondence would not be called for. If the letter to Lord Grey was 
unfit for publication, the correspondence which had passed between him and Lord 
Wellesley was certainly not lessso. (** Hear!” and laughter.) Itvelated to 
Private and domestic subjects, and would be perfectly unintelligible to the public 
atlarge. Some of it was in prose, and some not in prose—some in Latin, and 
asmall part in Greek ; and he believed that a more motley correspondence had 
never befure been produced. (Zaughter.) It was this literary intercourse, 
Which he carried on with such a truly classical, accomplished, and great man as 
Loid W cllesley, that formed the chief amusement of his moments of relaxation 
from business. But he repeated, that the letter sent by Lord Wellesley to Earl 
srey was not occasioned by any thing written by him. 

After a few words from the Marquis of Westmratn and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, the amendment of the latter was negatived, and the 
bill was passed. 

3. Intsh Tirne Birt. 


_, Lord ALTHORP moved, on Tuesday, that the House of Commons 
: wold go into Committee on this bill. 
_ Mr. O’Coynect moved that the bill should be committed that day 
six months. He utterly denied that it would quiet Ireland— 
; Fees the Ist of November, Government would begin to recover the 
000,000. which they had advanced for the arrears of tithes; so that it might 
be presumed that oo would be distinguished by sanguinary scenes in Ireland. 
«might be asked, what he had to propose, in lieu of the present bill, if it 
thould be postponed ? 


, There was, he believed, from 200,0002. to 300,000J. of 
the grant 


of last year still undisposed of; many colourable claims having been 


tet up and totally annihilated, while others were insisted on for which the re- 
He therefore proposed, that in addition to this unex- 


(e-pts could be showa, 





} 





pended surplus, 150,000. more 8 .ould be now applied for ; pledging themselves 
that it should not come out of the general taxes, nor out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but to be raised by 5 > ed Bills, specially and solely chargeable om 
tithe property in Ireland. He did not think that the House would hesitate fer 
a moment to accede to such a proposition; and sure he was, there would be ne 
difficulty in raising the sum, upon the security he referred to, in half an hour's 
notice in Dublin, not at all to speak of the city of London. gr 

Mr. LirrLeron was opposed to delay in the passing of this measure, 
A long desuetude of payment was of all things to be avoided. It would 
lead to the annihilation of the tithe property altogether. 

Mr. Sue, Mr. H. Gratray, Mr. Maurice O’ConnELL, Mr. 
Ruruven, Mr. Fryer, and Mr. Lyncu, spoke against the bill; which 
Lord Avtuorr defended. 

Mr. Warp could not approve of some of the clauses of the bill, but 
was in favour of its general principle. 

Nothing could be more evident than that, to whatever purposes the tithe 
fund might hereafter be applied, it was of the utmost em pers that measures 
should instantly be taken for the preservation of that fund, rege the question 
of its future application. The House had already decided that they would do 
nothing with the question of appropriation, till further information was obtained. 
He therefore thought that the present bill ought to be passed, for the people of 
Ireland had already received a sufficient pledge that the question of appropria- 
tion would not be lost sight of. He fully concurred with the noble Lord in 
thinking that the delay of the present bill would prove satal to the right of 
property in tithe, and that by postponement it would be de facto annihilated ; 
and if they wished to preserve the fund, either for national or for other purposes, 
they must not delay the passing of the present measure. It therefore had his 
most cordial support. 

Mr. Wanpy said, it was idle to separate this bill from the question 
of appropriation: that alone was the grand question. 

The question was not about levying tithes: they never could levy them until 
the people of Jreland became assured that they would no longer be applied to 
maintain the pastors of another Church. When the Scotch Attorney. General 
for England had succeeded in getting a seat in that House, he confessed that he 
had entertained the hope that the religious horror of tithes, for which the 
nation to which he belonged was illustrious, would lead him to exert that in- 
fluence which he might be presumed to possess with the Government to induce 
them to present to the House a measure of liberality and wisdom. He did net 
imagine that there was one of the clan Campbell who would, dire:tly or in- 
directly, be a party consenting to such a measure. They were now on the eve 
of a tithe war, if a prudent caution were not exerted ; and he hoped that ao 
Member in that House would refuse to lend his aid in averting the threatened 
evil. 

Dr. Lusutncton could not agree to Mr. O’Connell’s proposition 
to advance a still further sum to the Irish Clergy. 

He would with pleasure make a large grant to the people of Ireland; but he . 
would not lavish on the Church of Ireland sums which it was not entitled to. 
It was impolitic to suffer tke right to fall into abeyance, and he did not consider 

| that the owner of the soil was entitled to the tax. He believed that after the 
Church of Ireland had been amply provided for, there would be a surplus ; and 
he hoped by the just distribution of that surplus to benefit Ireland at large. 
He honestly declared, that his mind was made up, and that, after maturelv con> 
sidering the subject, he had come to the conclusion, that the Established Church 
of ireland was made to stand upon a basis, which no ingenuity, no ek quence 
could sustain, because it was not founded on justice. There could be no greater 
enemy to Ireland than he that wou!d tie the living to the dead, and continue the 
system of past years, of compelling men by oppression to become converts to 
their faith, which was as opposed to true policy as he believed it was contrary 
to the Word of God. 

The House divided; and decided to go into Committee, by 154 to 14. 

The House being then in Committee, Mr. O’Connext. proposed to 
amend the first clause, by preventing all tithe-owners from claiming the 
benefit of the bill, who had not preferred their claims previous to its 
passing. At present, all claims must be put forward before the Ist of 
November ; but the interval would be employed in getting up all kinds 
of untenable claims, and the consequence would be vast litigation and 
exasperation. 

Mr. Lirrieton did not think the amendment necessary, as all who 
had accepted part of the million loan had renounced their claims to 
arrears. 

_, Mr. O’Connext replied, that there were many arrears due in Kerry. 
Three lives had lately been lost, in the attempt to collect arrears. 

It was then agreed to postpone the clause. The second clause was 
agreed to. The third was read; but as Mr. O’ConNELL announced 
his intention of dividing the Committee upon two amendments, it 
was thought better for the Chairman to report progress. 


On Wednesday, the discussion in Committee was resumed. The 
Chairman put the question that the third clause should stand part of the 
bill. 

Mr. O’ConnEtt rose to move an amendment. He dwelt upon the 
great importance of the clause which made the Crown the levyer and 
collector of tithe hereafter. This would place Government in direct 
collision with the tithe-payers, and was in fact a declaration of war, not 
of law. The bill proposed that landlords, who immediately compounded 
for their tite, should receive a bonus of 40 per cent., which they were 
to allow their tenants ; but after a certain period, all landlords were to 
be comp*'led to compound, and then, in consideration of the compul- 
sion, were to be allowed only 15 per cent. bonus. Now, many land- 
lords, however willing, could not compound immediately. For instance 
landlords whose estates were mortgaged (a numerous , a in Ireland) : 
those whose estates were in custody for the benefit of creditors (nine. 
tenths of the land in Connaught was in this predicament); married 
women, lunatics, minors (one-third of the population were minors),— 
all these could not if they would accept the terms offered by Gover- 
ment. Why all this huckstering with landlords. ; 

Why not relieve the tithe-payer at once, instead of attempting as it were te 
throw salt on the tails of the Irish landlords, or holding out a bait to induce 
them to do what was considered necessary for the peace of the country? He 
had shown the House that it was impossible in many instances that the land- 
lords could avail themselves of the bonus. Their tenants, therefore, must com- 
tinue to pay the full amount of tithe, whilst those on neighbouring estates would 
be paying 40 per cent. less. The poor people would not underatand the reasom 
of this distinction; and it required but little foresight to predict that i: would 
be the source of constant disturbance. The object of his amendment was te re- 
lieve the tithe-owners immediately to the extent of 40 per cent. This would be 
intelligible to the people of Ireland. They could understand the difference be- 
tween 12s, and 1/, If this plan should render it necessary to draw upon the 
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Consolidated Fund to a small amount, the people of England would not begrudge 
it, in order to effect the settlement of this unportant and difficult question. (An 
expression of dissent from the Ministerial benches.) _‘* Oh,” exclaimed Mr. 
O'Connell, ‘I wish we were blacks! (A laugh.) If the Irish people were 
but black, we should have the honourable Member for Weymouth coming down 
as large as life supported by all ‘the friends of humanity” in the back rows, to 
advocate their cause. (Cheers and laughter.) They would think little of 
120,000/., or 1,000,000/., if it were to be given to ‘the sweet lovely blacks of 
Ireland.’” ( Continued laughter. ) 

Mr. O'Connell concluded by moving an amendment, which would 
have the effect of taking off two-fifths of the tithe immediately and 
generally, and relieving the occupiers of land from the payment of tithe 
by throwing it at once on the Jandlords. 

Mr. LirrtLeton thought that Mr. O'Connell should allow the bill 
to proceed in its present shape, and give notice of his intention, on 
bringing up the report, to move a clause giving instantaneous effect to 
this arrangement. 

In that ease, he could not now pledge himself as to the precise course which 
Government might pursue ; indeed, his own opinions as an indivdual were rather 
unfavourable to the proposition ; but as their object was solely to consult the in- 
terests and convenience of the Irish landlords, if it should appear that such an 
arrangement would be generally satisfactory, there could be no practical objec- 
tion to its adoption. 

_ Several Irish Members spoke in favour of Mr. O’Connell’s propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Sprrine Rice did not wish the House to be taken by surprise; 
but he considered the amendment as calculated to operate in furtherance 
of the principle of the bill. 

Sir Roserr Peet was decidedly opposed to adopting the amend- 
ment in the absence of so many Irish landlords, whose good-will was 
requisite to make even a compulsory composition of benefit. Due no- 
tice should have been given of this motion. 

Mr. O’Conye tt said, that as long ago as the 2d of May, he had 
made a substantially similar proposition to the House. 

Mr. Suaw said, that until the authority of the law in Ireland were 
restored, it would be impossible to get the landlords to take on them- 
selves the payment of tithe. He wished to impress this upon the 
mind of the House, that however willing, the landlords were not able 
to bear the burden of the tithes,—that is, supposing the measure to be 
now rendered compulsory. 

Lord ALruore was opposed to the amendment. 

He felt bound frankly to acknowledge, that he could not accede to the proposi- 
tion for immediately rendering it compulsory upon the landlords to assume the 
burden of the tithes. It could not be done without injustice to them; and it 


must be productive of more harm than good. 

Mr. Sergeant Perrin, Mr. Sueit, Mr. Cattacnan, Mr. O’ Remy, 
Colonel O’Grapy, and Dr, Lusnincron, spoke in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Anercromsy concurred with those who thought thai they ought 
to have the concurrence of the landlords; but he thought it equally im- 


portant that they should have the concurrence of the people. In his 
Opinion, the most effectual mode of vindicating the law, would be 
toaddress themselves, as the bill did, to the solid interests of the land- 
lords. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt observed, that 
+ + + «+» Whenever any person in that House spoke of the hardship of com- 
pelling the Catholic population of Ireland to contribute towards the support of 
the Protestant Church, he was sure to be told that there was no hardship in 
the payment of tithe, because the Jandlords of Ireland were Protestant, and not 
Catholic: yet now, when it was proposed to transfer the payment of tithe to the 
Protestant landlords from the Catholic tenantry, the Protestant landlords refused 
to accede to the proposition. 

The Committee divided: for the amendment, 82; against it, 33; 
majority against Ministers, 49. The announcement of these numbers 
was received with cheers. 

Lord Aurnorr then proposed that the clauses connected with this 
part of the bill should be postponed, as the vote to which the Commit- 
tee had just come had deranged most of the details of the bill. He 
could not say that he very much regretted the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’ConneELt said, it was the duty of those who had voted for 
his amendment, to give Lord Althorp every assistance in forming the 
new machinery of the bill. He should now withdraw his opposition 
to the measure, seeing that the amendments he had proposed had been 
adopted. 

Mr. Suaw said, that after the sort of opposition which Government 
had given Mr. O'Connell, it was undoubtedly that gentleman’s duty to 
support the Government. 

Lord A.LrHorr maintained, that his opposition to the amendment had 
been sincere. 

He admitted that he had not asked those gentlemen who usually gave their 
support to Ministers to come down to-night to support this clause; and he did 
not know what course they would have adopted had he made such a request to 
them. The Recorder of Dublin seemed to have forgotten that Ministers had it 
no longer in their power to command willing majorities, in consequence of the 
changes made in the constitution of the House by the Reform Bill. (Zoud 
cheers.) He was ready to admit, that on occasions where a great principle had 
been-involved, and where, if the motion had been carried against Ministers, 
Ministers could not have continued to carry on the business of the country, he 
had expressed an anxiety for the support of Members. But on the details of a 
measure merely carrying out a principle of which he approved, more rapidly 
than he thought advisable, he should have been ashamed of himself if he had 
had recourse to the inducements of which he had availed himself on former oc- 
casions. 

Mr. SuHaw would not question Lord Althorp’s sincerity; but he 
believed that Ministers generally wished to be beaten, as had been 
avowed by many gentlemen who usually supported them. (Cries of 
«© Name !”’) 

Mr. Inron said, 

+ «+ «  thata supporter of the Government had that day asked him how he 
intended to vote upon this amendment. He replied that he did not think he 
should vote at all, but that if he did vote, he should vote in favour of Ministers, 
The gentleman told him immediately that he need not give himself that trouble, 
for the Ministers wished to be beaten. (oud cries of ‘‘ Hear!” and of 
«¢ Name, name !”’) 
,.. After some further conversation, in the course of which Mr. Suaw 





and Mr. Lerroy spoke strongly against the conduct of Ministers in 
regard to this bill, the Committee went at once from the 4th to the 
56th clause ; which was agreed to, and the House resumed. 

Lord Attruorr, on Thursday, moved that the bill be committed, 
Colonel Davirs moved an amendment, to prevent any charge being made 
on the Consolidated Fund in aid of the operation of the bill. After 
some discussion, this amendment was rejected, by 78 to 14; and the 
Speaker having left the chair, the Cominittee proceeded rapidly to dis. 
pose of the several clauses, beginning de novo from the Ist. One hun- 
dred and six clauses were struck out, and twenty-two new ones added ; 
several were postponed, and the Committee rose. 

Last night, several additional clauses were agreed to: one of them 
is very important, as it gives any seven tithe-payers, of twenty shillings 
each, the right to demand a revision of the composition of 1823. Mr, 
GOULBURN strongly objected to this clause; but Lord ALrnorr said, 
that as it was now intended to render permanent the arrangement of 
1823,—which was originally a temporary one, and subject to revision 
every seven years,—it was but fair to allow dissatisfied parties on both 
sides the right of having the decision of 1823 revised. Mr. O’ ConnELL 
maintained, that the clause was absolutely necessary to the working of 
the bill. Several Irish Members expressed the same opinion; but Mr. 
Lerroyand Mr. Suaw declared that its operation would be monstrously 
unjust. The preamble of the bill was agreed to. The report was 
brought up, and received; and ordered to be further considered on 
Monday. 

4. Apmigsion oF DissENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 

On the order of the day being read on Monday, for the third reading 
of the bill for admitting Dissenters to University privileges, Mr. 
Ewart GLapstTone delivered a set speech in opposition to it, and in 
defence of the discipline of Universities. ‘The admission of Dissenters 
to degrees would destroy the whole system on which they were at pre- 
sent managed. The entire body of the instructors of the University of 
Oxford would abdicate their functions if this bill passed. He deemed 
it a mere mockery to call this measure one to promote religious peace. 

Mr. VERNon Smriru spoke forcibly in defence of the measure, and 
against the present practice. 

Mr. Barnes endeavoured to prove, by a reference to the history of 
the Universities, that the Dissenters had a reasonable and equitable 
claim to share in their advantages. He represented the feelings of the 
Dissenters at their exclusion as being very indignant: they considered 
themselves to be thereby grievously wronged. ‘There had been 1103 
petitions, with 344,000 signatures, presented to Parliament this session 
in favour of granting the claims of the Dissenters ; and only 418 peti- 
tions, with 40,881 siguatures, against them. 

Mr. Hucurs Hucues moved that the bill be read a third time that 
day six months. He felt that it would only produce disappointment, 

Mr. Goutzern and Sir Rosrrr InGwi1s spoke against the bill; and 
Lord Patmerstron and Mr. G. W. Woop in favour of it. But the 


| remarks of these gentlemen were nearly inaudible, owing to the almost 


incessant noise and yelling of some of the Members, ‘The reporters 
describe the scene to have been “ a regular row.” There were all 
kinds of discordant noises and interruptions, proceeding in part from 
two ‘ gentlemen,” who entered the Opposition Gallery from the 
Smoking-room in a state of intoxica‘ion. When Mr. Wood was speak- 
ing, there were cries of ‘* Can’t you crow?” “ Read your speech ”— 
‘hear him, how he reads!” ‘ Oh dear!” ‘ Where’s the man what 
crows ?”&c. The SPEAKER stood up, very much excited, with his glass 
to his eyes, searching for the noisy Members: at last he said, in a very 
indignant tone— 

‘‘ T really think that some one among those who are calling out in this strange 
and unparliamentary manner, would better satisfy the honourable Members 
with whom he is acting, by moving at once that the debate be adjourned, than 
by taking a course of opposition which is so greatly at variance with the esta- 
blished usages of the House.” 

This rebuke calmed the storm for a few minutes, and the House di- 
vided: for the third reading, 164; against it, 75; majority, 89. The 
bill was then passed. 

It was read a first time in the House of Peers on Tuesday, with- 
out discussion; and last night, the Earl of Rapnor moved the second 
reading. A long debate ensued ; in which the bill received the support 
ef Lord Meczourng and Lord BrovcHam; and was strongly opposed 
by the Duke of GLoucrstER (who moved that the bill be read that day 
six months), the Duke of WELLINGTON, the Earl of Carnarvon 
(in a maiden speech), the Archbishop of Canrrrzury, and the 
Bishop of Exerer. On the division, there appeared— 

For the second reading, 
Present. ....00ceeeee cescensehangvessccoes OO 
PEQXIOR, ¢0.0scnspeccescveovescoss seveeeee 47 —89 
Against the second reading, 
Presentye.ccrvescvccsevcessesee dayesegeos QD 
102—187 
So the bill was thrown out, by a majority of 102. Two Bishops 
only, those of Chichester and Derry, voted for the second reading. 

The arguments adduced by the speakers were, without exception, the 
same which have been repeatedly urged in previous debates on this sub- 
ject; and the discussion appears to have been an exceedingly dull one. 
The Duke of Gr.oucesrER maintained that the bill was the “‘ most unjust, 
cruel, and uncalled-for measure, ever brought before Parliament ; ” and 
the Duke of WELLINGTON declared that he never heard any complaints 
against the system of education adopted at the Universities. Viscount 
MELzourRNE admitted that the difficulties connected with the subject 
were very great; and he wished the parties could have compromised 
their differences; for he felt it to be most desirable that men of all re~ 
ligious persuasions should be admitted into the Universities. He con- 
sidered that a religious establishment was necessary for the preservation 
of the Christian system ; and professed deep attachment to the Church 
of England. But still, Dissent was as old as the Church itself, and 
something was due to the Dissenters, who had become so respectable 
in point of numbers ; and as to tests affording a security for the per- 
manence of any system, it was quite absurd to supposeit. ‘The Roman 
Catholic religion had tests, but it fell; and the Heathen had tests, but 
true religion prevailed notwithstanding. ‘The Earl of CARNakvoN 
attributed the flourishing state of religion in this country to the esta- 
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blishment of tests; for, he said, in foreign countries, where there were 
no tests, religion languished. Lord Brovcuam insisted that the 
grievance of the Dissenters was plain, and the justice of their demands 


manifest. Whether these claims were granted or rejected now, was 
not of so much consequence: it was only a matter of time in the history 
of the question. Something still more advantageous for the Dissenters 
would soon meet the sanction of the Legislature. 

5. Sourn AusTRALIAN COoLony. 

At the early sitting of the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. 
Wotrycue WuiTMoreE moved that the House should go into Committee 
on the South Australian Colonization Bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Barinc opposed the motion. He objected to the 
late period at which the measure was introduced, and the short time al- 
lowed for considering this most extraordinary bill. 

The real object of the colony was to realize the views of a set of gentle- 
men, whom he hoped he should not offend by calling experimental philo- 
sophers, and with whom this was a favourite and long cherished theory. These 
philosophers were about to form a colony upon a principle which would 
throw all others into the shade. They were persons possessing great and va- 
ried powers of mind, and most enlarged understandings; but, as it too fre-. 
quently happened, the schemes of these theoretical individuals were seldom so 
contrived as to meet the ordinary purposes of life. He had always been of 
opinion, that plain, practical men, were much better able to conduct the affairs 
of mankind, than persons who advocated particular theories. Two of the 
greatest generals that ever lived, Frederick of Prussia and Napoleon Bona. 
parte, used to say, if they wished to select a person unfit for government, they 
would seek for him among the theorists of the colleges. He was of the same 
opinion. But what was their project. One would have thought there was 
full scope for the talents of these experimentalists in the wastes of Pennsyl- 
vania, where there was nothing to obstruct those enlarged views they enter-- 
tained. Or if they wished to make the experiment merely, why had they not 
selected some moderate-sized cabbage-garden ; without going to a country no- 
body knew where, and grasping atract of country embracing several degrees 
of latitude and longitude, and bounded only by the great geographical line of 
the tropic of Capricorn ? 

He was a friend to emigration ; and he opposed this scheme because 
its certain failure would bring discredit upon emigration. Why should 
sv vast a tract of land be assigned for the experiments of these philo- 
sophers ? 

He would say, take a hundred miles square ; and he asked if that was not 
enough for these gentlemen to play their pranks in? If the experiment suc- 
ceeded, or if the quantity of land was insufficient for the experiment, let them 
add another bundred miles, and another hundred after that. But why block up 
half the great continent, by seizing on such an immense tract of land? He spoke 
from experience in matters of this sort, having in the early part of his life spent 
many thousands in plans of this description; and he would pledge his exist- 
ence on the fact, that the principle of paying 12s. an acre, and not allowing any 
credit, could not be practically acted upon; and yet it was on this principle 
the whole plan mainly rested. He had several thousand acres of land in the 
best parts of Pennsylvania, and he would be glad to sell it for half the money, 
and give very good credit into the bargain. The very smallest quantity of land 
an emigrant could take was two hundred acres; which would cost him 1202. in 
ready money; it would cost him 120/. more to remove his family there; and he 
must spend at least 5002. or 6002. to stock the land. Now, be would put it to any 
man acquainted with the condition of the people, to say whether there was any 
individual to be found so great a fool as to lay out these sums of money, to set 
himself down upon two hundred acres of land in a community of kangaroos ? 

The details of the bill he considered quite impracticable. 

The sum of 200,000/. was to be borrowed to send emigrants over to people 
the colony: he did not say this would involve the responsibility of the public, 
but the loans must be contracted, and the land shut up until the Govern- 
ment paid off the debt. He next objected to bonds being circulated through 
the country, apparently on the faith of an act of Parliament, as they would 
tend very much to delude the public, who might advance the money, and 
would have the effect of lowering the credit of the country. There was an- 
other absurdity in the bill. It was provided, that those who lent the money 
should have it back upon three months’ notice; but how were they to get 
back their money from the tropic of Capricorn? 

He concluded by moving to postpone the Committee to that day six 
months. 

Mr. Wuirmore defended the bill. 

Mr. Baring had called the supporters of the measure phMosophers, experi- 
mentalists, theorists, and a variety of other names, and had also said it was the 
project of a joint-stock company. He would not say their theory was right,— 
it was yet untried, and might prove erroneous,—but he would say there was 
no class of philosophers, or theorists, or whatever Mr. Baring pleased to term 
them, that ever undertook a plan of any kind with less prospect of any personal 
advantage to themselves. The principle of the bill was, that all the proceeds 
arising from the land should be employed in sending out adult labourers ; by 
which means the surplus population of the country, as well as the uninvested 
capital of the country, would find the means of employment. Mr. Baring had 
also objected to the measure on the ground that labour would not be cheap in the 
colony. Mr. Whitmore trusted that labour there would not become cheap; and 
this very circumstance argued greatly in favour of the bill; for what had proved, 
and always would prove, the bane of every country so much as this—that the 
labour of the industrious poor was not adequately paid? He also complained 
that all the land was estimated at the same value. It was true that the price 
of the whole was fixed at 12s. an acre, and it was natural to suppose that all 
the good land would be first brought up; but in proportion to the progress of 
cultivation, when roads had been constructed and the lands inclosed, the whole 
Would be rendered more valuable: 

Should the experiment be crowned with success, it would be far 
more beneficial to this country than the colonization Pennsylvania or 

Canada. 

It would afford the means of transmitting to a foreign country the advan- 
tages resulting from the excellent institutions of Great Britain. It would 
‘afford the means of employment to all industrious subjects, to the rich as well 
as the poor; and the bar, the church, and the faculty, which were inundated 
‘with superfluous talent, would be afforded the means of a free exercise of their 
extensive and varied energies. 

(Mr. Whitmore was often inaudible in the Gallery, which is the ex- 
Ccuse given for the imperfect sketch of his speech. ] 

. Mr. O'Dwyer would not oppose the bill; but regretted that the pro- 
Jectors of the new colony had not turned their attention to Ireland, 
where there was a vast quantity of waste land. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, that Mr. O’Dwyer seemed to forget that the 
waste lands of Ireland were private property. 

He could, however, inform him that the Government had not been inattentive 











to the subject; but thatin several parts of Ireland the Government had become 
proprietors, and had made great lierte at a practical improvement of the land, 
which he was of opinion would be of more general utility than any legislative 
measures of improvement. 

Ministers had sanctioned the project for the new colony, because # 
prima facie case had been made out for its ultimate success. The diffi- 
culties were counterbalanced by the great advantages. Mr. Baring half 
much overstated the amount of land proposed to be colonized. 

But it was of the greatest importance that it should not be too limitedg 
inasmuch as no convicts would be permitted to enter the colony, and therefore 
it became necessary that ample space should be afforded to-induce labourers to 
seek employment there. The question of extent was, however, quite an oper 
one. The measure had been called a Government measure: so it was, tog@ 
certain extent, the Government having consented to the introduction of the 
measure into Parliament for the purpose of discussion; and if it should meat 
the approbation of the Legislature, and appear to be a fit subject for experi- 
ment, the Government would be willing to lend their aid to it, not certainly as 
a joint-stock company, but to carry into effect the recommendation of the pro 
moters of the bill, whether they were philosophers or not. He was of opinion 
the very circumstance of such despots as Napoleon and Frederick being opposed 
to the principle of theoretical men, was a great argument in their favour. He 
should certainly desire to see a practical man at the helm; but he thought it 
would be of advantage to the ship if the exertions of scientific men could be 
brought into operation, subject to such direction. 

Mr. Hucues, Mr. B. Hanpiry, Mr. Cuarman,and Mr. RuTHVEN, 
made a few observations; and the House divided: for going into 
Committee, 72; for Mr. Baring’s amendment, 7; majority, 65. 
The House went into Committee pro forma; and the hour of three 
having by this time arrived, the Chairman reported progress. 

On Thursday morning, the House went into][Committee on the bill's 
and the first sixteen clauses were agreed to, with little opposition. It 
would have gone through the Committee at this sitting, but Mr. Rutu- 
VEN contrived to speak against time till the approach of three o'clock. 

6. Dresrs or THE Kinc oF OUDE. 

Mr. Herries called the attention of the House of Commons, om 
Monday, to the recent proceedings of the Board of Control relative to 
the enforcement of payment by the King of Oude of debts due to cer- 
tain British native subjects, the representatives of some Calcutta and 
Benares bankers, who lent money to the King about the year 1795. 
The money originally lent was 158,000/., at 36 per cent. interest ; which 
would by this time amount to a prodigious sum ; but the payment now 
required of the King of Oude was somewhere between two and three 
millions. Mr. Herries contended, that the British Government had 
no right whatever to interfere on behalf of the claimants, who had re- 
jected the terms offered by the King of Oude many years ago. Former 
Governors of India had refused to interfere, and no reason had been 
given for taking up the matter now. Yet Mr. Charles Grant, as Pre- 
sident of the India Board, had transmitted to the East India Directors 
a despatch, in which the Governor- Gencral was required to use the in- 
fluence he possessed to procure payment from the King of Oude of the 
debt in question. This the Directors refused to do, assigning good 
and sufficient reasons for their refusal. The only reply to this, from 
the India Board, was in substance—* Execute our order;” and no ex- 
planation given. Subsequently, a mandamus was applied for in the 
Court of King’s Bench, to compel the Directors to send out the des- 
patch. These proceedings had becn withdrawn; why or wherefore, 
did not appear ; and Mr. Herries contended that an explanation of all 
the proceedings was highly necessary, especially as the effect of trans 
mitting the despatch would be to wring a large sum from the impover- 
ished inhabitants of a country which, owing to bad government, was 
already in an exceedingly distressed state. 

Mr. Cuaries Grant entered into a defence of his conduct, in « 
long and elaborate speech. He explained that the money was lent to 
the King of Oude at the usual rate of interest, to enable that Monarch 
to fulfil engagements to the East India Company, whose affairs would 
have been seriously injured had those engagements not been fulfilled. 
The creditors of the King of Oude were divided into three classes,— 
European subjects of England, native subjects of England, and subjects 
of the King of Oude himself. The last-named were forced to accept 
the terms of settlement which the King chose to impose ; the Euro- 
peans received more favourable terms; but the native subjects of Eng- 
land were not so well treated. Mr. Grant contended, that they ought 
to have been as well treated, notwithstanding their difference of colour; 
and quoted at great length the opinions of Lords Teignmouth, Welles- 
ley, Hastings, of several members of the Calcutta Council, of Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Charles Wetherell, of Mr. Charles 
Wynn, and Mr. Canning, in favour of the justice of the claims of the 
native bankers. He insisted strongly upon the circumstances of these 
bankers being British subjects, and of their money being actually sup- 
plied for the benefit of the East India Company. ‘The money would 
be paid out of the Treasury of the King of Oude, who was possessed. 
of seventeen millions sterling. Mr. Grant ridiculed the idea of non- 
interference with nominally independen. states ; and proved, by refer- 
ence to historical facts, that even after a contrary system was pretended 
to be adopted, our government of India had been one of perpetual 
interference. As to the withdrawal of the mandamus, that was occa- 
sioned by another mode of proceeding being agreed to by the India 
Board and the Board of Directors, which rendered the process in the 
Court of King’s Bench unnecessary. 

Sir Rozert PEEL condemned the conduct of the Board of Control. 
If they interfered to procure the payment of this debt, which appeared 
plainly, by the exorbitant interest stipulated for, not to have been con- 
tracted under any British guarantee for repayment, Ministers might as 
well interfere to procure the discharge of Poyais Bonds. 

Mr. Hume said, that the claim was a just and valid one; that Sir 
Robert Peel did not understand the subject ; and that the India Board 
had done what was right in the affair. Here the discussion was closed. 


7. MiscELLANEovus SuBJECTS, 

BarsEry Brit. The Marquis of LANspowNne, on Monday, laid 
the report of the Committee on the Bribery Bill on the table of the 
House of Peers. He stated the suggestions of the Committee, as 
follows— 

That when a Committee of the House of Commons have come to the conclu - 
sion that gross and extensive bribery has been committed in any place, the result 
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of that ingui-v hy the Commons sha'l be laid betore their Lordsbips, and then 
the Cro vn shall issue a commission, at the head of which one of Judges is to 
residey—a com niss on that is cssentiilly to combine the power of the two 
cus of Parliament, to form a court of inquiry to receive evidence touching 
the whole matter in dispute. The other House -of Parliament will select from 
the members a considerable number of individuals, not exceeding 100 persons, 
from whom a portion of that court of inquiry is to be taken. The Lord Chan- 
‘cellor is appointed to select a certain number of their Lordships, a portion of 
whom is also to sit on this court of inquiry. These selections are to be made 
by a mode of proceeding which is announced in the body of the bill. The whole 
Court is to consist of seven members of the Commons’ House and five of their 
Lordships, who, together with the Judge appointed, shall be constituted a 
Court to inquire into the matters stated by the House of Commons, and which 
shall have the power of calling for persons, papers, and documents. It was ulso 
agreed upon, that individuals who appear in the capacity of witnesses are to be 
exonerated from the effect of the evidence they may give in such cases. The 
examination having been concluded, a statement of the result is to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament ; and if the charge of corruption be fully made out, 
such a legislative enactment is to be resorted to as the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment may, in their wisdom, deem fitting with respect to the alleged abuse. 

MassacrE or Protestants. [HHerepirary Prrracr. Mr. 
O’Connett. The Marquis of Wresrmeatn presented a petition on 
Thursday from the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees, who wished to inform 
the House, that he had discovered a plot to massacre all the Protestant 
clergy in Ireland, to be followed by a general rising of the Papist popu. 
lation, directed by the Jesuits. ‘Che Marquis said, that he formerly 
considered Sir Harcourt Lees merely an enthusiast, but he now believed 
that he had foundation for his statements. Jn connexion with this sub- 
ject, he would read an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. O’ Connell 
at apublic dinner given to Mr. Duncombe— 

“The great evil was, that these Lords stood between the people and their liberties 
They put their long spoons into the People’s plates, and took away with them the 
benefits of the People’s industry. Let the People be up and stirring. The Hereditary 
Legislative Body ought to be done away with. Both Houses ought to be the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. Two Houses of Parliament, elected by the People, were 
necessary to give fixity to the liberties of the people.” 

[|The Peers laughed heartily at this passage.] The Marquis of 
Westmeath said he connected the language of this speech with the ar- 
gument in the petition. The petition was then laid on the table. 


Excise Dutizs, In a Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Excise Acts, on Tuesday, Captain Gordon moved that the reduc- 
tion of one shilling a gallon on Irish whisky, as proposed by Lord 
Althorp, should be extended to Scotland. Mr. Girton seconded the 
amendment; which was opposed by Mr. J. A. Murray (the ‘Lord 
Advocate) Lord Atruorp, and others, and rejected by 36 to 9. 

Beer Bruu, Lord Arruorre stated, on Tuesday, that Government 
had agreed to take charge of Sir Edward Knatchbull’s bill for amend- 
ing the Beer Act. 

There was considerable discussion in Committee on this bill last 
night; when Lord Atrnorp took the management of it. Several 
Minor amendments were proposed, and rejected. After all the clauses 
in the bill had been agreed to, Lord Av'rnorr brought up an additional 
one, which provides “that nothing in the bill should extend to the 
cities of London and Westminster, or to any parish within the bills of 
mortality, or any towns returning Members to Parliament, or whose 
populztion should exceed four thousand souls.” Mr. Fysur Patmrr 
declared the clause to be unfair and partial; but it was agreed to, 
without a division. The House resumed ; and the report was brought 
up, and ordered to be considered on Tuesday. 

Payment or Desr tro Tur Bank. In a Committee of Ways and 
Means last night, it was agreed, on the motion of Lord ALTHorp, that 
4,080,000/. of the Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities should be placed 
to the credit of the Bank of England, in discharge of one-fourth part 
of the debt due from the public to the Bank; the interest to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. The amount to be repaid was 
3,671,700. Mr. Goutsurn and Mr. Warsurron considered the 
arrangement an improvident one; as it would entail a permanent 
increare of interest on the country to the amount of nearly 12,0002. 
The money could have been borrowed on better terms in the market. 
Lord Atruore admitted the increase of interest; but said, the opera- 
tion must be viewed in connection with the paying off of the Four per 
Cent. Dissentients, by which 50,0002. a year was saved. Had he gone 
into the m:rket to borrow the money to pay the Bank, it would have 
interfered with that arrangement; which now, by the help of the 
Savings Banks money, would be easily completed. 

Assessep Taxes. Lord Arruorr brought up a clause on Wed- 
nesday, the House being in Committee on the Assessed Taxes Com- 

osition Lill, which authorizes those who have made a composition 

or their houses to open additional windows without an extra charge. 

House or Commons Orricres Bint. The first clause in this bill, 
which reduces the salary of the Speaker from 6000/. to 5000I. a year, 
was agreed to in Committee on Thursday, by a vote of 36 to 18; after 
some strenuous opposition from Mr. T. Arrwoop, Mr. Warsurron 
(who thought the reduction should be prospective), Mr. E. Ruriven, 
Alderman Thompson, Alderman Woop, Mr. O'REeILuy, and others. 
Lord ALr.tore said, that as the highest salary paid to a Minister of the 
Crown was 50001. a year, he saw no objection to reduce the Speaker’s 
salary to the same amount. 

On the motion of Mr. Hucnes, last night, it was agreed in Com- 
mittee, thit the salary of the present Speaker should not be reduced; 
and the bill was amended to that effect. ‘The bill is to be read a third 
time on Monday. 

Satary or Customuouse Commissioners. Mr. P. M. Srewart 
presented a petition from certain Commissioners of Customs, com- 
plaining of the reduction of their salaries from 1400 to 1200 per 
annum. A long conversation ensued, in which Lord ALriorp,; Mr. 

Gou.sury, Mr. Hume, Mr. Banine, and several other Members, 
spoke in disapprobation of officers of the different departments petition- 
ing the House for increased salaries in opposition to the decision of the 
Government: at the same time, some Members thought that it was 
hard upon the Commissioners to have their salaries reduced. Lord 
ALTHOR?P maintained that 12002. a year was handsome pay for a Com. 
missioner of Customs. The reduction of their salaries had been im- 
mediate, not prospective, because the public service was not likely to 
suffer from making it immediate ; although it was not judged politic to 











reduee the pay of those concerned in the collection of the revenue 
The petitioners had been offered superannuation, and refused it. 


Common Fietps Inctosure Birt. This bill was read a second 
on Thursday, by 39 to 27; Mr. Estcourt, the manager of the bill, 
having consented to the introduction of a clause exempting from its 
operation a circuit of ten miles round the Metropolis and other towns 
containing a specified number of inhabitants. Still the measure was 
strongly opposed, by Mr. Tooxr, Mr. Cuttar Frercusson, and Mr. 
Porter; it was defended by Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Biamine, Sir H. 
Witioucusy, and Mr. CuiLpers. 


Burninc oF Lanps Britt. On the motion of Mr. O’Connett, 
on Wednesday, this Irish bill-was ordered to be read a second time that 
day six months. Colonel Percevat, who had charge of the bill, which 
had passed the Peers, complained afterwards that an unfair advantage 
had been taken of his temporary absence in the lobby, to throw out the 
bill. Mr. Mavurice O’Connett (Mr. O’Connell having left the 
House) disclaimed all intention of uncourtecus treatment to Colonel 
Perceval, and promised that a full explanation should be given. 

Witrut Burvyincs Briz. Mr. Actionsy withdrew this bill on 
Thursday, on the suggestion of Sir Joun CAMPBELL, in consequence of 
there being no prospect of carrying it this session. 

Hacknery-coacu Birt. The House of Commons, on Thursday, re- 
fused to go into Committee on this bill, by a majority of 41 to 21: it is 
therefore lost. 

New Srreet From WaTeERLoo Brince ro Beprorp Savane. In 
reply to a question from Colonel Evans, on Tuesday, Sir Joun Hos- 
110USE said, that he could not state any thing as to the continuation of 
the new street from Waterloo Bridge beyond Bow Strect. Jt was a 
question of money, to be decided by Lord Althorp. The other im- 
provements in the Strand had not defrayed their own cost. 

Colonel Evans said, that the ground of the Mercers’ Company in 
the vicinity, might now be had for nothing ; as the leases had fallen in, 


and their renewal was deferred till the decision of Government was 
known. 


OPENING OF THE ReEGENT’s Park. In reply to a question from 
Major Braucierk, Sir Jonn Hoxnouse stated, on Wednesday, that, 
it was the intention of the Government to open to the public that part 
of the Regent’s Park which was on the banks of the Canal on the 
northern side of the Park. No other part would at present be opened. 

Duke or Yorx’s Dents. Sir E.Coprrincton presented a petition 
on Monday, from the tradesmen employed in building and furnishing 
the late Duke of York’s house in the Green Park, complaining of the 
non-payment of thcir claims by the Government. Mr. Warspurton 
said, the tradesmen agreed to complete the house, on the understanding 
that the money to pay them was to be advanced by Government. Mr. 
Cuar.es Woop utterly denied that any such understanding existed. 

Certain contracts had been entered into by the late Duke of York and the 
Government, which depended upon the Government being secured the first 
right of purchase; but these contracts had no reference whatever to the claims 
of the petitioners. 

The petition was laid on the table. 


Suprury Etrction. A petition from certain inhabitants of Sud- 
bury, complaining of the conduct of the Mayor at the late election for 
that place, was presented on Wednesday by Lord Morrern; but 
withdrawn after some discussion, on the ground of its being an election 
petition, which could not be presented to the House until fourteen 
days after the return, 

Monacuan Exrction. The Committee reported, on Wednesday, 
that Mr. Lucas was, and Mr. Westenra, the sitting Member, was not 
duly elected. The returnhas been amended accordingly. 

Vore sy Battor. Mr. Grove gave notice, on Monday, that early 
next session he should move for leave to bring in a bill to provide for 
taking votes for Members of Parliameut by ballot. 


a 





The Court. 
Tur King entertained dinner company on Sunday. Dr. Keate and 
several of the Eton clergy were of the party. The next day, his 
Majesty and a large party from the Castle, attended the exercises of the 
Eton scholars, and witnessed the presentation of a piece of plate, pur- 
chased by the scholars of the sixth form, to Dr. Keate, on his retire- 
ment from the situation of Head Master. 

On Wednesday, the King, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived 
in town, and held his usual Levee. The Earl of Mulgrave and Sir 
John Hobhouse had audiences, and kissed hands on their respective 
appointments to the Privy Seal and the Woods and Forests. In the 
evening, the King dined at Holland House; and afterwards proceeded 
to Windsor, with Sir Herbert Taylor. 

It is expected that their Majesties will reside in the Pimlico Palace 
next winter. Lord Melbourne, Lo:d Althorp, and Sir Jobn Hobhouse, 
inspected it on Wednesday, and ordered some stables and houses ad- 
joining to be pulled down. 

The Dutchess of Kent has appointed Sir J. Rowley one of her 
Equerries. The Dutchess and the Princess Victoria walk frequently 
in Hyde Park, and appear to enjoy excellent health. 





The Metropolis. 

A large party of the electors of Finsbury dined together, at the 

White Conduit Tavern, on Thursday, to celebrate the return of Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe. Among the company, were Mr. Wilks (chair- 
man), Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Mark Phillips, Mr. Potter, Mr. Bulteel, 
Mr. Bish, Mr. O'Dwyer, Major Revel, and Mr. Easthope. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been drunk, and that of the Duke of Sussex with 
especial honours, Mr. Wilks, in a hearty speech, proposed the health of 
Mr. Duncombe as one who, 
. ++. though his head was not yet blanched by time, was yet no novice in politics— 
oue who had always proved himself the advocate of the cause of the people, in spite of 
the blandishments of the fair (4 laugh) or the frowns ofthe proud ; but whom they now 
asked to meet them, not so much tu celebrate his past exploits, as to encourage his 
future efforts, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Duncombe, in returning thanks, alluded to the circumstances of 
his election; which proved, that whatever may have been the vacilla- 
tions of the late Whig Ministry, the people hated Toryism and High 
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Church politics still more. He hoped that the present Ministers, 
though as yet they had done nothing to better the condition of the peo- 
ple, would have a fair trial given them. 

He trusted that the new Ministers would remember, that their characters and their 

ast acts were not sufficient ; and that unless they were ready to move forward accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age, the people of England would again be deluded, He hoped 
there would be no more trifling with the People in order to conciliate the House of 
Lords. (Cheers.) He would tell the present Administration, that if something were 
not soon done, they would be in a much worse situation than that which preceded them, 
and would be loaded with the contempt and indignation of the People of England. 
(Cheers.) Let them then go forward with liberal measures, without reference to that 
place, which, in Parliamentary language, is called “elsewhere,” and in more whim- 
sical language, is called the Upper House, (Zaughter.) He would warn the Upper 
House, that if one question were mooted iv the present state and with the present 
feelings of the People of England—if the questions of hereditary wisdom in conse- 
quence of hereditary titles, and whether a Peer in Florence or Naples was more fit to 
judge of what was fitting for the country than those who resided in it, were once 
mooted, he doubted if it would be satisfactory to the People of this country that it 
should remain on its present footing. (Cheers.) With regard to the questien of 
whether the Government was willing to go forward in accordance with the feelings of 
the People, he would say that he sincerely believed they were. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman had said that he had resisted the blandishments of 
the fair and the frowns of the Aristocracy. 

He did not pretend to stand before them as a man who had never committed any 
folly ; and he was satisfied that there was no man then hearing him who could say 
that he himself was innocent. But he would say with the poet— 

“ Nor do I blush to own my folljes past, 
But own those follies should no longer last.” 


The health of the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Easthope; Mr. 
Wilks returned thanks; and, with a high eulogium, proposed the 
health of Mr. O’Connell, and prosperity to Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell rose amidst enthusiastic cheering. He said, he 
came to pay the debt of gratitude he owed the electors of Finsbury for 
the triumph they had achieved for the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty by the return of his friend Tom Duncombe ; who had given no 
yote since he had taken his seat unworthy of the best Radical. But the 
battle was not yet won: reform had not gone far enough. 

Let them then be up and stirring. He said that it was robbery to force any man to 





pay direct taxes who had not a Representative in Parliament; and the election of the 
Representatives for seven years was little better than an election, for life. But sup- 
posing that the House of Commous was ready to concede their just rights to the | 
People, still they could never be sure of their liberties, till reform had reached the | 
House of Lords, (Cheers.) The time was come, when it was proper to speak out on | 
this subject, and this was a fitting place. In feudal times, they had often heard of | 
hereditary lawgivers and hereditary judges; but did they ever hear of hereditary 

tailors or hereditary lawyers. 
ask leave to mend your pantaloons, and who, when asked how he could mend them, 
would answer, “ My father was a tailor?” (Laughter) u | 
man to plead your cause, whose only claim on your confidence was, that his grandfather 
was a lawyer? Ther? was neither reason nor common sense init; neither was there 
reason or common sense in having hereditary lawgivers, lt might be true that there 
were many worthy men in the House of Lords; and there were also many drivellers, 
bat they were Lords—there were idiots, but they were Peers. The great evil was, that 
these Lords stood between the People and their liberties. They put their long spoons 
into the People’s plates, and took away with them the benefits of the People’s industry, 
Let the People be up and stirring. What did the People care whether a man was a 
duke or a duck ?—they were not geese enough to care for them. What would they 
think if a doctor in Finsbury were to come to an elector, and say, “ I will give you 
medicine, and you must pay me?”’ The elector’s answer would naturally be, “ I am 
not sick; Ido not want your medicine, and so won't pay you.” “ But,” says the doc- 
tor, “I gave medicine to your neighbour, and cured him; so you must pay me, 
whether you require it or not.” Thus it was with the parsons. They said to the Dis. 
senters, “ I prayed with your neighbour, so you must pay me.” He was a lawyer, but 
he did not expect to be paid by one man for pleading the cause of another. The 
Hereditary Legislative Body ouglit to be done away with. Both Houses ought to be 
Representatives of the People. Two Houses of Parliament, elected by the People, were 
necessary to give fixity to the liberties of the People. The time was now come wheu 
this might be said; and the time was fast approaching when the plundering of our 
neighbour in the name of God would be considered the worst kind of sacrilege. The 
period was coming, when Christianity would vindicate itself from those stains which 
defaced it. But would the People continue longer to be the slaves of the paltry Aristo- 
cracy—those miserable deluders, who called out that the Church was in danger, when 
they meant that the tithes were about to be taken out of their pockets? ( Cheers.) 
The People had already turned James the Second out without bloodshed, and they hat 
turned the Tories (after accumulating a debt of 800,000,000/.) out in the same quiet 
manner, Let them then go on in the same good path, and tell the Lords that the con- 
stitution and the spirit of the times will no longer permit them to continue their 
dominion. With regard to the Ministers, he firmly believed the present Administra- 
tion intended well by the public. It was only last night that they allowed the House 
of Commons to strike out 8s. in the pound of Irish Tithes. Did the people of England 
understand what that meant? Why should not 8s. be as good in the pockets of the People 
of England as in the pockets of Paddy? Let them go on, The King yielded to the 
voice of the People before, and why should he not do so again 3 There was not a King 
in Europe so secure on his throne as our King was. He was, in fact, the only King in 
Europe who was secure; and may God bless him! ( Cheers.) 

Several other toasts were given; and among them “ The present 
Administration, and may their future conduct merit the confidence 
which the Country is willing to afford them.” After viewing a display 
of fireworks in the Gardens, the company separated. 

About 130 gentlemen dined yesterday (the Ist of August) at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, to celebrate the abolition of Slavery; the bill to 
effect which came yesterday into full operation, The Earl of Mulgrave 
was in the chair. ‘The principal speakers besides his Lordship, were 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. O’Connell, Lord 
Morpeth, Dr. Lushington, and a coloured gentleman, Mr. Lecesne. 
It was agreed that the anniversary should be celebrated in future on 
the 15th of May, Lord Mulgrave’s birth-day, and the day on which the 
bill was brought into Parliament, as the town is generally deserted by 
persons of distinction by the Ist of August. 





A lady, neatly and handsomely attired, soon after the Court of Chan- 
cery was opened on Monday, entered within the bar, with a brief in 
her hand ; and was just about to seat herself on the Solicitor- General’s 
right hand, when she was informed by a gentleman behind the bar, that 
she was trespassing. This excited some amusement. The lady with- 
drew immediately, and took her stand at the entrance to the bar. After 
having remained there until that which was in the course of hearing was 
disposed of, she opened her brief, and moved towards the Lord Chan- 
cellor. His Lordship inquired what was her pleasure. She said she 
appeared in the matter of Beamington,a lunatic. The Court informed 
her that that matter could not be heard then; upon which she retired. 
[Was the lady herself the lunatic in whose “ matter” she appeared ?] 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on Monday, a Mrs. Emily Phipps 
was sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, for fraudulently contract. 
ing debts by declaring herself to be a widow, whereas she has a husband 
living. She is not legally liable for payment of the debts. 

Mr. Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, proprietor and cditor of Figaro in 
London, the Wag, Evangelical Penny Magazine, Dibdin's Penny Trum- 


What would you thiak of a man who would come and | 
And how would you like a | 
| 


pet, the Thief, Poor Richard’s Journal, the People’s Penny Pictures, 
Terrific Penny Magazine, Ghost, Figaro Monthly Newspaper, &c. and 
lately lessee of the Fitzroy Theatre, came before the Court on Wed- 
nesday. He had been unsuccessful in his speculation at the Fitzroy 
Theatre ; and was not opposed on his application for his discharge. 
Mr. Cooke, for the insolvent, observed that his client had greatly cone 
tributed to the mirth of the public. The Chief Commissioner ad- 
mitted that such had been the case, but it had been done at some ex- 
pense to his creditors. Mr. Cooke said, the creditors * were certainly 
laughing on the wrong side of their mouths.” The Court, after asking 
a few more questions and receiving satisfactory answers, declared the 
insolvent entitled to the benefit of the act, and ordered him to be dis- 
charged forthwith. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, two paupers, belonging to 
Bishopsgate parish, were committed to the House of Correction, for 
outrageous conduct on being refused relief. They had been offered 
employment, but they would not work; and they conducted themselves 
most insolently before the Magistrate. 

George Fisher, a retailer of game, was fined forty shillings at Bow 
Street, on Monday, for selling red game, between the 19th of March 
and the Ist of August, contrary to law. The Marquis of Queensberry 
was the informant ; and Sir Roger Gresley, with several other landed 
and game proprietors, were in attendance. After this case had been 
dismissed, Mr. Eustache Ude, the celebrated cook, now at Crockford’s, 
was brought forward to answer another charge of Lord Queensberry. 
Sir Roger Gresley, one of the managing Committee at Crockford’s, 
stated that he had seen grouse served at table on the 19th of June. 
The following dialogue then occurred, as we find it, no doubt very ace 
curately, reported by the penny-a-line gentlemen. 

M. Ude—* Vell, my dear Sare Rojer, vat is all dis to me? Certainment, you mus€ 
know dat I don’t know vat the Devil goes up into de dining-room. How de Devil can 
I tell veder black game, or vite game, or red game go up de dining-room? Dere is plenty 
of game always go on in de house, but dat is nothing to me; my only business is to 
cook for the palates of does who like de game.” 

Sir Roger Gresley —“ I really don’t know what in common justice M. Ude can have 
to doin this matter. He is the cook of the establishment certainly, but lhe only pre- 
pares what is ordered. The Committee order the things, and he provides according to 
those ordexs.”’ 

M. Ude—* Tank you, my dear Sare Rojer. I knew you voud get me out of de 
scrape yot the noble Marquise has got me into dis time.” (Great laughter.) 

Charles Marquis of Queensberry, sworn—* I was a member of the Committee at 
Crockford’s, but am not now, I was at Crockford’s on the 19th, and dined, and grouse 
were served at the table.” 

M. Ude—* But my noble friend, as I said to my friend Sare Rojer, I know nothing 
at all about vot vent into de room, I never sawed it at all. De orders are given to me. 
I send my people to de butcher and to de poulterer, and to de fishmonger; and de 
tings are brought, and I command dem to be cooked; and dey are covked; and dat is 
all I know about it.” 

Sir F. Roe —* Whether you know it or not, the Act of Parliament makes you liable,” 

M, Ude—* Upon my honour, dat is very hard, Ven I got the summons, I remon- 
strated vid my Lord Alvanley; and he say, ‘Oh, never mind, Ude, say dey vere 
pigeons instead of grouse.’ ‘ Ah, my Lord,’ say I, ‘1 cannot do better dan call dem 
pigeons, because dat bird is so common in dis house.” (Loud laughter.) 

Sir F. Roe, who appeared greatly to enjoy the scene, said he must, upon the oaths 
ofthe noble Marquis and Sir- Roger Gresley, convict the defendant; but he should 
certainly put the lowest penalty—namely, 5s. : 

M. Ude—* Vell, I shall pay de money, but it isdam hard. Ve have always game in 
our house, and de poor devil of a cook have to pay de penalty for it.” (Great lau,hter.) 

The defendant paid the 5s, and costs; and the Marquis of Queensberry said, the 
only object in laying the information was to protect himself and other large proprietors 
of game lands iu the North, from the spoliation which was carried on to a great extent 
by poachers. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Thursday, a boy twelve years 
of age, was charged with picking a gentleman’s pocket of his handker- 
chief. A lady who saw the theft, and a person who picked up the 
handkerchief, which the thief threw away when he was pursued, were 
not present. The prisoner at first blubbered and told a piteous story ; 
but, seeing that he was about to be committed, stood stoutly on his 
defence, as will be seen by the following professional harangue. 

Boy—“ Vot am Ia going to be committed for, Tax you? There aint no charge 
asin me vich makes me legally liable to be conwicted by a jury, The lady aint here 
as said she seed me pick up the gentleman’s vipe.” 

Mr. Dyer—“ Her evidence is not necessary.” 

Boy—* But on a pint of sitch himportance ven a man’s careter’s at stake, its the 
duty of every lady to show her face, Then there's another link vonting: the gentle- 
man as pick’d up the handchecuff hasn’t come forward—so vot is the wally of the evi- 
dence? Nobody seed me prig the handchecuff, so that takes off the felony ; nobody is 
here vot picked it np—that takes off the misdemenner ; and there aint nuffin left for a 
jury to couwict on, or else a man’s habus corpus aint of no use, that’s all.” 

He was then committed. 

On the same day, Ann Vickers, the servant of Mrs. Hampton, 
whose connexion with Mr. Tuffnell was so notorious some months ago, 
was committed from this office, on a charge of stealing a number of 
articles from her mistress, the wife of a perfumer of Clifford Street, 
into whose service she had got undera feigned name and fulse character. 

Alexander Wood, a turner, living in Mile End, was charged at the 
Lambeth Street Oflice, on Monday, with the most barbarous treatment 
of a crippled and idiot son, aged about twenty, whom he kept in a kind 
of kennel covered with filth. The poor wretch was nearly naked. 
The father was remanded, and the parish will take care of his son. 





Che Country, 

The Nottingham election, as was stated in our second impression 
last week, closed on Friday. Sir John Hobhouse was returned by a 
majority of 1025 over Mr. Eagle ; the numbers being 1591 and 566. 

On the same day, Sir Edward Barnes was returned for Sudbury ; but 
this return is a doubtful one, as both candidates had an equal number 
of yotes—263. The Mayor who had already voted for Sir Edward, 
exercised a questionable right of giving the casting vote also in his 
favour. The supporters of Mr. Bagshaw, the other candidate, will, 
it is said, dispute the return. There was a good deal of rioting and 
throwing of stones during the chairing of Sir Edward Barnes; but 
peace was restored as night came on. 

As soon as the resignation of Earl Grey was known in Rochdale, the 
friends of Mr. John Entwistle, of Foxesholes, the defeated ‘Tory can- 
didate at the last election, commenced a canvass !—Leeds Mercury. 

A vacancy for the borough of Cirencester has occurred, in conse- 
quence of the elevation of Lord Apsley to the Peerage, on the death of 
his father, Earl Bathurst. 

The number of registered voters in Leeds has been increased from 
3569 last year to 4030 this year—difference, 461. 





At the Lewes wool fair dinner, on Saturday, the Duke of Rich. 
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mond stated it as probable, that the French Government would reduce 
the duty on English wool to 10 per cent.; and he expressed a hope 
that by the next annual dinner he would see French buyers in the room, 
[ Very few French buyers will make their appearance at Lewes until the 
common sense and common interest of Englishmen compel a reduction 
of the duties on French corn and wine. The French cannot buy our 
wool unless we take in payment what they have to offer for it.] 


The Goodwood Races commenced on Tuesday. The company was 
numerous and fashionable, including the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Worcester, Earl and Countess of Wilton, Earl of Jersey, Earl and 
Countess of Chesterfield, Sir Mark Wood, Counts Matuschevitz and 
D’ Orsay, Colonel Peel, &c. The running on Tuesday for the Inn- 
keeper’s Plate, was very good ; and was won by the Duke of Richmond's 
Ketchup, beating Faunus and Adelaide. The race for the Drawing. 
room Stakes was indifferent. It was won by Sir Mark Wood's 
Charivari. Lord Chesterfield’s Sultan won the Levant Stakes; and 
Mr. Greville’s Marmoset beat the Duke of Richmond’s colt by 
Mameluke in a match for twenty-five sovereigns. 

On Wednesday, Sir F. Johnstone’s filly by Merlin won the Veru- 
Jam Stakes, and Mr. Forth’s Robin Roughhead the Goodwood Stakes. 

The only race of interest on Thursday was for the Gold Cup; 
which was won by Lord Jersey's Glencoe, beating Lord Chesterfield’s 
Colwick, Mr. Forth’s Famine, at.2 several others. The odds were 5 
to 2against Colwick, 12 to i against Famine, and 4 to 1 against the 
winner. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst has offered himself for the office, vacant by the 
death of Sir W. Guise, of one of the four Verderers of the Forest of 
Dean, the election to which is vested in the freeholders. 

Between 200 and 300 tons of the bones of the horses, and amongst 
them some of those of the men, which were lost in Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow, have arrived and are arriving at Grimsby. These are 
the remains of the 30,000 almost famished horses, and the miserable 
men, who, as history relates, perished through cold in one night 
almost at-the commencement of his retreat from Moscow.— Stamford 
News. | Are the bones of these horses and heroes to manure the Lin- 
colnshire fens ?] 

The Roman Catholics have purchased six acres of land between 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s close to the sea; and are, it is said, going 
to expend 30,0002. in building a College, Chapel, &c. Some of the 
works are already commenced. 

A few days ago, Miss Eccles, a young lady, the heiress to a large 
fortune. took the veil at the convent of Mount Carmel, near Darling- 
ton. The ceremony excited great interest ; anda grand high mass was 
celebrated on the occasion by the Right Reverend Dr. Briggs, assisted 
by several of the Roman Catholic clergy of the Northern district. 

The country papers contain numerous accounts of injuries com- 
mitted by the recent thunder-storms. The following are a few of 
them. 

John Vaughan a native of Brecon, was struck at Glasbury, on the 
tramroad, the fluid penetrating the right side of his trousers, tore open 
his thigh, melted his watch-chain, and broke the watch; several of the 
fragments of glass were driven into his body. He expired instantly. 

The London mail to Carlisle was overturned near Brough, the horses 
being struck by lightning. The flash was so vivid and powerful, as to 
drive the animals right into the ditch at the road-side. The coachman 
was thrown off before the coach upset; and though he received no se- 
rious injury, had a narrow escape from being killed, the wheels having 

assed over the brim of his hat. The guard was also thrown off; but 
c too escaped serious harm. There were three passengers inside who 
were not in the least hurt ; two of them (a lady and a gentleman) were 
so much frightened that they walked back to Brough, where they 
remained. 

The steeple of the parish-church of Kemble, Wilts, was struck by 
lightning ; the force of which carried the top into an adjoining field. 
At the same time, a man passing about twenty yards from the tower 
was struck insensible for some minutes. A similar occurrence took 
place there about ten years ago. On the late occasion, the fluid seems 
to have been attracted by the weathercock, which it threw down, and 
descending forced out a great part of two sides of the steeple; it after- 
wards appears to have passed into the church, filling it with a thick 
sulphurous smoke, and thence into the earth. Many of the stones were 
carried to a considerable distance. 

At Melksham, a cow was killed in one field, a lamb in another, and 
a large oak (under which some labouring men had been considering 
about taking shelter, but on second thoughts ran home) was rent to 
pieces, the largest limb being thrown forty-eight yards, 

As the Elizabeth and Catherine, Bassett, from Wales to Barnstaple, 
was proceeding near the Wormshead, the master perceived a bal! of fire 
at the mast-head. He was struck senseless from the helm; and after 
lying, as he supposes, three quarters of an hour across the companion, 
found, on coming to himself, one of his men senseless on the deck, and 
the other hanging in the shrouds. The one on deck was not much 
hurt, but the other one in the rigging was dreadfully burnt in one leg. 
The fluid had entered at his bosom, and passing between his clothes and 
skin, had escaped at his ankle; his linen and all the interior part of his 
clothes were reduced to a mere tinder, and his body was scorched from 
head to feet. Hehas since been under the doctor’s care, but faint hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. 

In the Buckholt-wood, near Monmouth, the lightning struck an oak- 
tree ; scattered the head and limbs in numberless fragments ; passed 
down the trunk, two feet in diameter, which it shivered so as to make 
it like an inverted besom ; and, entering the ground at the roots, forced 
them out of the earth. Another tree, about twelve yards distant, was 
at the same time struck by the lightning, stripped of its bark and limbs, 
and a fissure made in it from top to bottom. 

A water-spout burst at West Nab, Marsden, near Huddersfield, on 
Wednesday week. The water poured from the hills in such torzents 
as in a few minutes to be four or five feet deep in many of the houses. 
Many bridges, haystacks, &c. were floated down the river. At Engine 
Bridge, Huddersfield, the Colne rose four feet in five minutes, and 
the water was higher than it was ever before known to be at that place, 








In the neighbourhood of Sheffield, on Friday sennight, the rivers 
Don and Sheaf were so alarmingly swollen, that all the works in the 
neighbourhood were stopped, and the coaches unable to proceed to Don- 
caster, &c. The lower parts of Sheffield were completely under water; 
and the flvod is said to have been the most terrific ever known. ‘ 


A cause was tried at the Dorchester Assizes last week, before Lord 
Denman and a Special Jury, which excited so much interest in the 
neighbourhood, that the street was crowded at four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning by persons waiting to hear the verdict. The question 
at issue was the validity of a will, purporting to be that of the Reve- 
rend John Clavell, of Smedmore, near Dorchester, by which he de- 
vised personal property worth 20,000/. and a freehold estate of 20001. a 
year, to John Baines, who became his steward in 1830, but was no re- 
lation tohim. Mr. Clavell’s housekeeper died in 1830; and he en- 
gaged a Mrs. Churchill, the wife of a watchmaker, who lived in 
Dorchester, to succeed to her place. Mrs. Churchill's daughter, 
Fanny, a young person of considerable attainments, who had kept 
a school, came to visit her mother; and Mr. Clavell liking her 
also, invited her to remain in his house, and made her his secre~ 
tary and amanuensis. Soon afterwards, he dismissed his buailiff, and 
engaged John Baines, the son of a farmer at Lulworth, who came to 
visit Miss Churchill, and whom Mr. Clavell recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance, to become his bailiff. In May 1833, Mr. Clavell gave a 
lease for twenty-one years for a large farm to John Baines, and one of 
a smaller farm to his father. In June 1833, Mr. Clavell died ; and 
Colonel Mansell, his heir-at-law, came to his residence at Smedmore, 
and searched for a will; but could not find one. Baines and the 
Churchills were suspected of having made away with some of the pro- 
perty; and were taken before the Magistrates on suspicion of the 
felony, but discharged. Fanny Churchill’s boxes were searched, but 
no will found. An advertisement was put in the paper by Colonel 
Mansell, asking for information respecting Mr. Clavell’s will, if any ex- 
isted; but none was forthcoming. The next of kin administered to 
the personal estate, and converted it to their own use. In October 
1833, Fanny Churchill announced, that she had a will consigned to her 
safe keeping by Mr. Clavell. ‘The attesting witnesses—John Baines’s 
two brothers, and Fanny Churchill herself, who had written out the will, 
as she said, under the direction of Mr. Clavell—were called together, 
By this will, all the leasehold and freehold property was devised to a 
Mrs. Richards, Mr. Clavell’s sister, for her life, and then to John 
Baines ; who, it turned out, was engaged to be married to Fannu Churchill. 
Mrs. Richards, who was seventy years of age, died before the will was 
produced. It was regularly proved at Doctors’ Commons. The 
action tried at Dorchester was brought to eject John Baines from the 
farm he occupied, and which he claimed as his own under the will. On 
the trial, Fanny Churchill accounted for her concealment of the will, 
by saying that Mr. Clavell enjoined her not to produce it for three or 
four months after his decease. This was the only reason she could 
give for allowing Colonel Mansell to take possession of the freehold 
property, for allowing the next of kin to take the personal property, 
and use it, and for not revealing the true state of the case in her own 
defence when charged with felony before the Magistrates. She swore 
that John Baines himself, and his two brothers, the witnesses, were 
ignorant of the contents of the will; which, though Mr. Clavell was 
a man of weak intellect, was admirably drawn up, and was indeed, ac- 
cording to Serjeant, Wilde, a perfect model for a will. Several wit- 
nesses proved the handwriting of Mr. Clavell; but a number swore 
that the signature was forged. | The evidence was exceedingly contra- 
dictory on this point. One of the witnesses having sworn the signa- 
ture to be a forgery, declared it to be genuine when presented to him 
ina different way. The impression of the seals on the packet in 
which the will was inclosed was nearly worn away. This Fanny 
Churchill accounted for by sayirg, that when her boxes were searched, 
she took out the will in a hurry, and put itin her bosom; where, by the 
warmth, the impression was worn off. A seal-engraver from London 
said, that the impression could never have been made by Mr. Clavell’s 
seal. It was considered very singular, that no mention was made in 
the will of either of Mrs. Churchill or her daughter, to whom Mr. 
Clavell was known to be attached. These were the principal facts 
of the case; but upwards of sixty witnesses gave testimony, the read- 
ing of which occupied Lord Denman five hours. The Jury, after 
several hours’ consultation, found a verdict for the plaintiff ; thereby 
deciding that the will was forged. Sergeant Wilde, Mr. Follett, and 
two other counsel, were for the plaintiff; Sir James Scarlett, Sergeant 
Bompas, Sergeant Coleridge, and two others, for the defendant. The 
verdict was received with cheers by the people in and outside the Court. 

Three labourers were capitully indicted on the 25th July, at Bury 
St. Edmund’s Assizes, before Judge Gaselee, for an assault on the 
person of a woman, who lived in the workhouse of Dedington, by 
name Elizabeth Chapman. A fourth person was also implicated, but 
he was not in custody. The details are quite unfit for publication in 
the Spectator ; but the trial is remarkable for the verdict of the Jury. 
The evidence, even of the woman herself, went to prove that no violence 
had been used: the Judge charged for an acquittal; but the Jury 
found the prisoners guilty, with a recommendation to mercy. The 
Judge asked why they gave such a recommendation ; and the foreman 
replied, that “ The prisoners had been instigated by a man who had 
escaped from justice.” In the course of the trial, several of the Jury 
were seen to laugh while the prosecutrix was giving her evidence. 
Sentence was postponed till next day, when the prisoners were con- 
demned to be hanged ; but the Judge promised that their lives would 
be spared; though he could say no more, One of the prisoners, on 
going from the bar, turned about, andin the most emphatic manner told 
the Court that he was utterly innocent of the offence laid to his charge, 
and never laid so muchas a finger on the woman. The Court in- 
formed him, that if he could procure proofs of his innocence, he should 
have them laid before the Secretary of State for the Home Department ; 
and there was no doubt that, if satisfactory, his punishment would be 
remitted. 

Five men, members of a Trades Union, were tried at Stafford As- 
sizes on Saturday, before Judge Williams, for administering unlawful 
oaths. They pleaded Guilty, and were recommended to mercy by the 
prosecutors and the committing Magistrates. The Judge promised to 
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attend. to the recommendation; and finally the men were discharged. 
[The Judge has evidently not forgotten.the consequences of his trans- 
porting the Dorchester Unionists for the same offence. ‘Those poor 
fellows were made scapegoats, or “ examples” of, as the phrase is. ] 

Sixteen men were tried at Exeter Assizes on “Tuesday, for adminis- 
tering illegal oaths. They pleaded guilty; but were discharged on 
their own recognizances, with an admonition by Lord Denman, 

‘Lhe fire at North Tawton, mentioned in last week’s Spectator, was 
occasioned by incendiarism, and not accident, as first supposed. Five 
persons have been apprehended on suspicion,—Taylor, the elder, 
bis son, his son’s wife, and two men named. Ford. It was in Taylor’s 
house the fire broke out. The whole of these have been brought before 
the Magistrates, and remanded. 

A seller of pickled salmon, named Flood, was committed to gaol at 
Maidstone on Wednesday, on the verdict of a Coroner's ‘ 
Bone, aged twenty-two, and his sister, only six years old, both of whom 
were taken ill and died after eating it. 





TRELAND. 

After repeated postponements, the Tories have at length decided 
upon holding a ‘ great” Protestant meeting in Dublin, to “ resist the 
establishment of Popery in Ireland.” It is to take place on the 14th 
of August, in the King’s room at the Mansionhouse, 

The Dublin Emigration Society will send out 250 young women of 
good character, next month, to Australia, having procured a vessel 
from Government for that purpose. . 

The proceedings of the Irish Grand Juries are this year carried on 
before the public; and the check this circumstance affords, and the 
publication of the proceedings in the papers, have already produced 
much benefit in the diminution of local taxation. 

Atthe Waterford Assizes, on the 2Ist July, that amusing old gen- 
tleman, Baron Smith, sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment a man 
who had never been tried or arraigned. He was charged with the same 
offence as nine others—some Irish row; but the gaoler forgot to send 
him into the dock to be tried, though he was brought up for sentence. 
The Judge did not know how many he had tried, or how many he was 
about to sentence. The prisoner was discharged on his own recogni- 
zance, as the witnesses against him had all left town. 


Miscelaneaus, 

We have good reason to believe that one of the projects of the 
Melbourne Administration is to provide for the Harl of Munster in 
India. The Governor-Generalship has long been the object of the 
Earl’s ambition, and he is now sedulously preparing forit. Need we 
suggest to all who have an interest in the well-being of our Indian posses- 
sions, to be on the alert for preventing an appointment that would in 
all probability be attended with the most disastrous results ?— True Sun. 
{This cannot be true: no Minister would venture cn so odious an 
appointment. Lord Brougham may have promised it, without con- 
sulting his colleagues ; but the Chancellor is not remarkable for keeping 
his promises, and he is not yet Premier. ] 

A ribbon of the Order of the Garter has become vacant by the death 
of Earl Bathurst. 

Mr. Roebuck, M. P. having obtained leave of absence in consequence 
of ill health, is gone to Boulogne; where, on his arrival, he was severely 
attacked by a spasmodic affection. The last accounts received are 
favourable. ~Bath Journal. 

Earl Grey, it is said, is about to commit to paper some memoirs of 
his own political life and times.—Herald. [He should get Lord 
Brougham, “ much meditating,” to write a chapter, or at least to add a 
postscript, on the intrigues of the last four years. | 

A beautiful marble statue of Canning, by Chantrey, has just been 
erected in Westminster Abbey. 

Lords Castlereagh, Kinnaird, Rokeby, and Gardiner, and the myste- 
tious Russian Count, are off to the moors of Invernessshire, to shoot 
grouse, 
faThe income of the Society of the Inner Temple is stated to be 
nearly 20,0001. a-year, and {that of the Middle Temple 4,000/. a-year, 
with upwards of 40,000/. in the Funds. 

Gravesend pier was opened on Tuesday by the official authorities. 
A temporary pier at Greenhithe was also opened for the first time 

Several gangs of ballast-heavers are now employed in removing some 
of the banks which so much impede the navigation of the Thames be- 
tween Putney Bridge and Richmond. 

Joseph Borfaparte, with his brother Jerome, have taken a house near 
Uxbridge, called Denham Place. 

M. Ceasar Moreau, the founder of the Universal Statistical Society 
of France, has arrived in London on a special mission of that Society ; 
and Dr. Bowring has again left London for Paris. 

Sir John Milley Doyle has been restored to his rank in the Portu- 
guese service. The recent conviction of General Bacon, on the 
charges pfeferred by Marshal Saldanha, led to the revocation of the 
order which deprived Sir John of his post. 

The Lords of the Treasury have extended the privilege of ware- 
housing tea, in bond, to the ports of Greenock and Port Glasgow. 

The banking-house of Kinnears, Smith, and Co. of Edinburgh, 





Jury, for | 
knowingly selling pickled salmon in an unwholesome state, to William | 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
RTHS, 

= the 27th ult., at Thornes House, the Lady of J, Mites Gasket, Esq., M.P., of 
a daughter. 

. On the 28th ult., at Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, the Lady of Henry Wirson, Esq. of a 
daughter, 

On the 26th ult., the Lady of James Steruenson, Esq,, of the Inner Temple and 
Portland Place, barrister-at-law, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th ult., at Lavington, Sussex, Henry Witntam Witperrorce, Esq,, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late Rev. John Sargent, Rector of Lavington. 

Ou the 29th ull., at St. Pancras, Capt. Jonn Grorce Boss, R.N., M.P., of Ottington 
Hall, in the county of York, to Enizanetn, eldest daughter of the late T. Wylie, Esq. 

On the 26th ult., at Felbrigg, Colonel] Sir Henry FREepERIcK Cooker, C.B., to Ka- 
THARINE, daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Wyndham, of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk 

On the 22d ult., at Edinburgh, Mr. Coartes Avoustus Stewart. merchant, Rotter. 
dam, to AonEs Janet, youngest daughter of the late J. Wilson, Esq., of Transy, Fifeshire, 

At St. Bartholomew's the Great, Apert, son of the Rev. H. B. Owen, D. D., to 
Gerororna, daughter of the Chevalier De Kieckhofer, late Brazilian Consul at Paris. 

On the 19th May, at Florence, at the House of the British Minister, Fanny Lucy 
Suetrey, eldest daughter of Sir John Shelley, Bart., to the Hon, Georas Epecumpr, 
younger sou of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 

Ou the 22d of March, at Madras, RowLanp Winstay CHatFretp, Esq., of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, to Gerrrupe Trevor, youngest daughter of 
George P. Tyler, Esq., of the same. ; 

Ou the 19th of February, at Barrackpore, Capt. J. Granam, of the 50th Native In- 
fantry, to Harricrre ANNE, only daughter of Major-Gen, James Watson, C,B., com- 
manding the Presidency division of the army. 

DEATHS, 

On the 24th, at Tor Point, in Cornwall, the Rev. Coartes Surpiey, of Twyford 
House, en Rector of Mappowder, Dorsetshire, fourth son of the late Dean of 
St. Asaph. 

On the 27th ult., in Arlington Street, the Right Hon, Hewry Earl Barnurer, K.G, 

On the 26th ult., in Clarges Street, afier ten: days’ illness, Lord James Frrzroy, 
youngest son of the Duke of Grafton, in his 31st year. 

On the 23d ult., in his 83d year, at his house in Great Malvern, Sir Roper? Wiimor, 
Bart., of Osmanton, in the county of Derby. 

On the 22d ult., at Ramsgate, the Rev. Geores Burpon, M.A., Rector of Falstone 
Northumberland, 

On the 25th ult., Tromas Barr f, Esq., M.D., of Ludham Hall, Norfolk, and one 
of the Aldermen of the boroug! of Great Yarmouth. 

On the 25th ult., at East Bank, Renfrewshire, Caruartne MAXWELL ALEXANDER 
third danghter of the late Claud Alexander, of Balloehueyle, Ayrshire. 

On the 29th ult., at Chelteuham, Aurrep, youngest son of Lieut,Col, Allen, of 
Inclimartine, 

On the 25th ult., at Highgate, Mr. Cotertper, in his 624 year. 

On the 27 May last, at Morebattle, Roxburghshire, Mrs. Varr Youna, wife of Mr 
Adam Scott, formerly tenant of the farm of Nisbet, in her 85th year; and on the 10th 
inst., the said Anam Scort, her husband, in his 83d year, These two old people lived 
upwards of 60 years together. 




















POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay Nicur. 

The session of the ’'rench Chambers was opened on Thursday, with 
a speech from the King. It is just as vague as speeches from the 
throne usually are. Louris Puizir reminds the Legislature of the li- 
beral and moderate policy adopted by previous Chambers, and. rejoices 
in the triumph which the national cause has uniformly obtained over 
criminal attempts. The fruits of this triumph are visible in 
the increasing prosperity of the country. The revenues will, 
it is hoped, be sufficient to meet the expenditure, especially as 
his Majesty declares that he has reason to congratulate himself 
in regard to his relations with foreign powers. ‘* Always in- 
timately united with England,” he is engaged in considering the state 
of Spain, “ where new difficulties have arisen, which call for serious at- 
tention on the part of the Powers which signed the treaty of the 224 
of April.” The state of the East is said to be tranquillizing, and the 
prospect of continued peace in Europe very encouraging. 

This speech was received with cheers. ‘The Deputies each took the 
usual oath, holding forth his right hand, and saying, “ Je le jure.” It 
is said that the Royal procession to and from the Chambers was grected 
with acclamations. At the Bourse, the tone of the speech was con- 
sidered as pacific. 








The speech of the Queen Regent at the opening of the Spanish 
Cortes was published to-day in the Morning Chronicle exclusively, in a 
late edition. It is somewhat pompous and verbose. The necessity of 
using energetic measures for the suppression of the Carlist rebellion is 
dwelt upon at length; the alliance with England, France, and Portu- 
gal, is referred to in terms of great satisfaction; and the fidelity of the 
army is course lauded. Strict economy, the supervision of the Cortes 
over the national expenditure, and ‘an arrangement cf the whole 
foreign debt compatible with the actual meats” of the country, are also 
promised; and the Queen concludes by declaring that she shall always 
remember that she is the mother of IsaneLLa the Second and grand- 
daughter of Cuanves the Third. 





It is reported that a conspiracy was discovered in Madrid on the 
night of the 24th, and that several persons were arrested, among whom 
was the noted General VAN HaLen. The name of PALarox, created 
Duke of Saragossa, is also mixed up in these proceedings, The object 
of the conspirators was said to be the establishment of the Constitution 
of 1812, and the deposition of the Regent. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COLONY BILL. 








stopped payment on the 23d July. Their debts are stated to amount 
to 350,0001.,, the assets to 281,000. 

A Calais paper states, that the Spanish General Moreno, who accom- 
panied Don Carlos to England, having arrived in that port on the 25th 
July, was detained, in consequence of being the bearer of a passport 
that was not his own. The authorities intend to keep him in custody 
till they receive instructions fram Government respecting him. 

The responsible editor of the National has been found guilty of a 
libel against Louis Philip, and condemned to the minimum penalty of 
500 franes fine and six months’ imprisonment. The article incriminated 
professed to attach individual responsibility to the King on account of 
his participation in the deliberations of the Cabinet Councils, and 
there‘ore in the measures of the Government. [Louis Philip is said 
to L. popularity hunting at present. Suppose he were to remit all the 
Sentences imposed upon editors and printers of newspapers: this 
would be a direct and easy road to find his game. ] 


4 


At the sitting of the House of Commons this morning, the South Australian 
Colony Bill passed through the Committee. 

Mr. Tower moved an amendment to one of the clauses, with a view to re- 
strict emigration, in the first instance at least, to the Drish. He contended, 
that emigration was not wanted in England, as we had not a sufficiency of 
agricultural labourers ; but that it would be a great blessing to Ireland. He 
thought emigration a good thing ; but objected to the particular plan then under 
consideration: adding, that he was not surprised that a number of political 
economists, who wanted to defraud the agriculiurists by repealing the Corn- 
laws, should advocate a plan which would deprive them of their best labourers. 

Mr. Hucues Hucues stated, that he had formerly opposed the bill’; but 
that he had subsequently studied the plan with great care, and he was now 
convinced, that a more disinterested attempt to bencfit all classes of society was 
never made. He had seen several of the intended emigrants, and had had much 
conversation with them. Ile understood there were 150 families of respectable 
capitalists, with some hundreds of labourers, ready to go out. One gentleman 

whom he had conversed with, was prepared to go to the colony with ten thou 
sand pounds: he was a very intelligent, practical man, and well acquainted 
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with our Australian-territories. Some alterations having been consented to by 
pag? ig ome of the bill, it should receive his decided support. 

dr. RutHven made a rambling, incoherent speech, parts of which only were 
audible in the Gallery. It contained much on the subject of Poor-laws in Ire- 
land, but very little about the Australian bill; which, however, he appeared to 
oppose. He professed to treat with indignation Mr. Tower’s scheme of benefit- 
ing Ireland by ger | the poor emigrants exclusively from that country. 
_ Mr. Tower replied shortly to Mr. Ruthven; and his amendment was re- 
jected. The remaining clauses of the bill were then carried without opposition ; 
and the report was ordered to be brought up on Monday. 


It thus appears that Mr. Huaurs Hucuss has withdrawn his opposition to 
the bill, in a manner highly creditable to his good sense and candour. We learn 
that other Members of the Legislature, who have within these few days been 
paying considerable attention to the principles on which it is proposed to found 
the New Colony, have declared in favour of allowing the experiment a fair trial. 
This is the result of attention to the subject: and it is especially to be noted, 
that those who by their writings and conversations out of doors have manifested 
the fiercest hostility to the bill, have been distinguished by their thorough igno- 
rance of its provisions: they have grossly misrepresented what they have not 
taken ordinary pains to understand. A. little attention to the subject will con- 
vince ny disinterested person, that legislative sanction cannot be denied to the 
projected Colony, without exceeding folly and injustice. 

In the first place, the Mother Country is not called upon to expend a farthing 
im any shape or way: not a foot of land is to be given; all is to be sold, without 
favour or partiality, at the highest market-price. The profits which speculat - 
ing Jand companies have put into their own pockets, the projectors of this co- 
Tony will never touch. It will be a Crown Colony; its immediate rulers will 
not only be appointed by the King, but their conduct is to be liable constantly 
to the supervision of the Colonial Secretary and the British Parliament. As 
soon as the bill shall have been carried, the association of gentlemen who have 
promoted the undertaking, will be ipso facto dissolved, and the whole manage- 
ment will fall upon the Governor and Commissioners nominated by the Crown, 

Secondly, there can be no objection on the score of patronage and jobbing ; 
for the sum to which the expenses of the Colony are limited is so small, that 
even the Governor, it is understood, will receive only 8001. per annum. 

Thirdly, all that is asked of Parliament is, permission to purchase, on highly 
advantageous terms to the Mother Country, certain waste and now unproduc- 
tive lands, with the assurance that the new society shall not be polluted by the 
influx of convicts, and that no person or association of persons shall be allowed 
to obtain that for nothing which the founders of the Colony have paid a valuabie 
consideration for. 

Fourthly, no human being will be compelled to emigrate to the New Colony ; 
but thousands who are now supported by the parish—that is, by the men of 
property in England—will be conveyed, if they wish it, by the purchase- money 
of the colonists, to a healthy country, where they may honestly maintain them- 
selves. 

Fifthly, as to the soil and natural advantages of the place selected, it is suffi- 
cient to state the fact, that the evidence in their favour has induced men of 
capital, agricultural experience, and personal knowledge of the spot, to join the 
first colonists who will leave this country for the new settlement. Many per- 
sons of respectability are now waiting only for the passing of this bill to take 
their departure. The pecuniary loss alone which would fall upon hundreds of 
individuals if it should be rejected, must be no trifling consideration to a just 
Legislature. 

t is curious to observe, that a great part of the writing in the newspapers 
against the Australian Colony is but an everlasting repetition of an article in 
the second edition of Maccut.ocn’s Commercial Dictionary, under the head 
*¢ Sydney,” page 1105. We observe also, that a glowing description of the advan- 
tages of emigration to Australia, which in the first edition of the Dictionary was 
pronouaced to be “not more striking than true,” in the second edition is stig- 
matized as “of the sort of statements put forth to allure immigrants,” and “a 
striking, but an excecdingly exaggerated paragraph.” This is singular, but not 
mexplicable. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoer, ripay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market has been heavy during the last few days, and money has 
been rather more in request. We are not inclined to refer this depression to 
any political cause, but believe it to be chiefly produced by the large premiums 
given by the speculators in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, to enable them to 
earry over their Accounts, and which thus diverts the — formerly em- 
ployed in the English Funds into other channels. The Bank proprietary have 
acceded to the terms proposed by Lord Attuorp, for the repayment of one- 
fourth of the debt due the Government to that Corporation, and have taken 
the amount in Reduced 3 per Cent. Stock, at 90. It has also been deter- 
mined that this Stock shall be held as a permanent investment. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer has thus been enabled to complete his financial 
arrangements for the year without having recourse to any new loan; for 
although, by the recent arrangement, a large creation of Stock has taken place, 
yet as it will be continually held in deposit, it cannot, for the present at least, 

roduce any effect upon the market. The oniy additional burden created is the 
Gaisence Arent the interest which will in future be paid upon the Stock, 
and that which was formerly paid upon the capital, about 12,0001. 

In the Foreign Market, the fluctuations in Spanish Stock have been unusually 
large. As soon as the real character of the events at Madrid of the 18th ult. 
became known, and it was ascertained that the disturbances which had occurred 
im that capital were not of Carlist origin, the price recovered from its depres- 
sion, and has since continued to rise, closing yesterday afternoon at 48. 
This morning, when it transpired that the meeting of the Cortes had actually 
taken place on the 24th ult. at Madrid, the market again improved to 487. Some 
large sales were effected at 48}, which depressed the price to 474. The market has 
aimce improved, and closes at 484 3. The depression of the afternoon was, we 
believe, occasioned by the fact that the Speech of the King of the French, which 
was to be delivered on the opening of the Chambers on the Slst ult., and a 

y of which has been received in town, does not in any degree countenance 
the belief which has for some time existed, that the French Government would, 
in the case of any great success on the part of Don Cantos, assist the Queen 
Regent by marching an army across the Pyrenees. The Portuguese Regency 
Bonds have rather improved since our last prices ; they have been to-day at 87, 
and close at 863 §. 

The European Continental Stocks are nearly at last week’s prices. The 
Dnuteh Funds have not been in any degree affected by the recent pacific intelli- 
gence from Amsterdam, and are to-day at the same quotations as yesterday. 

Saturpay, TwELvxe o'cLocK, 

The Consol Market has been steady with little fluctuation. Spanish Stock 
has, however, fluctuated considerably ; the opening price was 47} ; since which 
i has been as low as 47, and after being at 48}, is now 474 3. The other 
Foreign Stocks are at yesterday’s prices, with the exception of the South 
American, which have received an impulse from the anticipated recognition of 
the several republics by the Spanish Cortes. Some considerable inquiry exists 

the Bonds, and they are generally from 1 to 2 per cent. higher than they 
Were two days ago. ; 





: Sarurpar, Four o'c: 
Consols for Account close at 903 91. The Spanish Bonds have fluctuated 
considerably during the afternoon. The speech delivered by the Queen Regent 
to the Cortes on the opening of its sittings caused some extensive transuctiong 
in Spanish Stock ; which has been as high as 48}, afterwards receding to 48 
and closing at 483 §. The business in the other Foreign Stocks hasbeen on g 
very limited scale, and the prices are the same as in the morning. 
t 








3 per Cent. Consols....... Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 514 4 
Ditto for Account ....4..... 90% French 3 per Cents ........ —— 
New 34 per Cent, Annuities 98% 4 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... 104 105 
Bank Stock. ....ssecsssess + 2204 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 42 43 
India Stock, ex. div. ++ 2653 Portuguese 5 per Cents..... S64 € 
Exchequer Bills... « 47 49 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 864 § 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 984 Prussian. 1818, 5 per Cent... —~ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 794 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 106} 
Danish3 per Cents....... Se | Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent.., 4323 g 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 27th, Mary Ann, Smith; and Fenella, Besworth, from 
the Cape; and 28th, Dorothy Foster, Millbank, from Mauritius. At Deal, Aug. Ist 
Barretto junior, Sanders, from Bengal. Off Plymouth, July 28th, Eliza Jane, Findlay, 
from the Cape. At Liverpool, 26th, Capricorn, Smith, from Mauritius. At St, 
Helena, June 10th, Severn, Braithwait, from Bengal; and Lord Hobart, Harrington, 
from the Cape, At the Cape, May 5th, Washington, Russell; and Favouriie, Haan; 
6th, Flinn, Collard ; and 7th, Mary Ann, Mallors; all from London; and }°:h, Test, 

srown, from London, At Madras, March 29th, M.S. Elphinstone, Richai.s 0, from 
London. At New South Wales, Parmelia, Gilbert, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 25th, Britannia, Leith, for the Cape; 27th, Asia, 
Biddle, for Bengal ; and 3lst, Guardian, Marler, for New South Wales. From Liver. 
pool, 27th, Albion, M‘Leod, for Bengal; and 30th, Fairy Queen, Snipe, for Mauritius, 








LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXI. 
THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DAYS OF JULY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 30th July 1834, 

S1r—The Gardens of the Tuileries, yesterday so gorgeous and so gay, are to. 
day nearly deserted. The Champs Elysées, yesterday the scene of music, 
dancing, pole-climbing, and rope-dancing, where the young thought themselves 
happy, and the old talked of the fétes of the Empire and the Convention, are 
now knee-deep in mud; whilst the booth-proprietors and moveable tavern. 
keepers are recounting all the horrors of last night’s thunder-storm, and all the 
losses they sustained by being present at the fétes. The Place Louis XVI., yes- 
terday adorned with so many lamps, and from which one gained last night a 
view of the Barridre de Etoile and the Palace of the Tuileries at the same 
moment, though at opposite extremities of those beautiful public promenades, is 
now merely occupied by journeymen carpenters, who are engaged in destroying 
the platforms and stands they erected twenty-four hours ago. The quays from 
Passy to the Carrousel, yesterday crammed by the curious to gaze on the jousts 
on the water, the fireworks on the Quay d’Orsay, and the balloon from the 
Chamber of Deputies, are now quietly traversed by the slow-pacing omnibus, at 
six sous a league. The Place Vendome, the day before yesterday a military 
parade, and yesterday brilliant with illuminations, is to-day got back again to its 
quiet column of bronze, surmounted by the Emperor as its apotheosis. The 
public buildings, yesterday sparkling with tri-coloured flags and tri-coloured 
lights, have now resumed their wonted sobriety ; the fireworks are all expended, 
the rockets have all burst, the lights are all out, and we have got back toa plain 
and everyday world. 

I do not complain of this. It is as it should be. Pleasures and fétes, amuse- 
ments and recreation, ought to constitute not the business but the exceptions to 
the occupations of life. But as the fétes have terminated—as the young new- 
married couples, whose fathers or mothers or guardians were killed in the streets 
of Paris in July 1850, have now commenced the duties of domestic life—as the 
provisions bestowed gratuitously on the poor by the different arrondissements on 
the first day of the anniversary are all distributed—uas the review of the National 
Guards and of the garrison of Paris by Louris Puitir, King of the French, has 
been passed—as the funeral honours rendered by the church to the dead, and by 
the patriotic to their departed friends, have been paid—as the games in the 
Champs Elysées are all closed, the shows shut up or removed, and the stalls 
already on their way to country fétes in the Departments—as the concert in the 
Gardens of the Tuileries was closed by heaven’s artillery, a roaring thunder- 
storm, at an early hour-—as the prizes to the water-wrestlers have been all 
distributed, and the banquct of the mariners eaten and forgotten—as the splendid 
fireworks and the earth-shaking cannon have ceased to illuminate even the 
heavens, andto make Paris tremble with their repeated firing—as, in one word, 
all the fétes are over, and nothing remains to be done but to count the cost and to 
pay the expenses ; it will neither be uninteresting nor unprofitable, to pass over 
the events of the last three days in a rapid review, and to make some reflections 
which those events cannot fail to recal and to excite. 

The fourth anniversary cf the Days of July has been more frugally and less 
enthusiastically kept than any which have preceded it. The concourse of peo- 
ple has been much less than on any former occasion. Multitudes of workmen 
went on with their occupations during the whole of the three days, as if they 
had been mere ordinary days of an ordinary week; others by thousands left 
Paris, and went to see their relatives or friends in the adjoining departments, or 
towns and villages; a vast number of shops, and even wholesale dealers and 
manufactories, were open just as usual; and the whole population did not, as 
in 1831 and 1832, give themselves up to the fétes of July. This is a fact; 
and the reason is obvious. Not the Revolution, but the Counter- Revolution, 
is just now making progress. It will not be so always. I know and admit 
that; but it is so just now; and the tradespeople ask—** Why keep the Revo- 
lution of July as a fete, when the object of the Government is to avert its na- 
tural consequences, and destroy its influence?” Besides this, there are thou- 
sands in Paris who feel, that it is an insult to the Revolution of July to affect 
to féte it, when the Government is engaged by day and by night in attacking it 
These refused tobe present at any of the ceremonies of the last three days; avd 
they included four-fifths of the educated portion of the rising generation. 
saw but two Polytechnic lads the whole of the three days, at all the threo 
days’ fétes. : 

The marriages of the young couple whose parents died in the Revolution 
of July 1850, would attract more interest and secure more attention, but for 
the po oir of the Government, which has been to confound with these or- 
phans, the orphans of the National Guardsor soldiers, who fought against the 
patriotic and the Republican parties in the streets of Paris, Lyons, St. Etienne, 
&c., in the months of June 1832 and July 1834. By this maneuvre of the 
Juste Milieu and Doctrinaires, it is made to appear, that the cause of the Peo- 
ple in 1830 was the same cause as that of the Orleans in 1832 and 1834; and 
the original intentions of the People and of the first Legislature after the 
Revolution of 1830 are thus defeated. The Revolution of 1830 ought to stand 
alone; not to be mixed up with any subsequent insurrections or quarrels, but 
remain pure and immaculate as it was when made. The Revolution of 1890 
was not a revolution made for order” against “liberty,” or for ‘* peace 
against “war.” The Revolution of 1830 was made by all the Parisians against 
all the Bourbons—against foreign invasion—against the Treaties of Vienna— 
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ainst illegal or- 
dinances—against the principle of Hereditary and Legitimate Monarchy. This 
was the Revolution of 1830. To confound it with the party insurrections of 
Paris in 1832 and 1834, is an act of sacrilege or of high treason. The one was 
a national movement and a national victory ; the others were party attacks and 
dynastic triumphs. This marrying, then, of the orphans of July 1830 with the 
dynastic or monarchical orphans of 1852 and 1834, whose parents perished in 
attacks on portions at least of the Frerch people, is, to say the best of it, an act of 
bad taste, and evinces a great deficiency of judgment. The memory of civil wars 
should not be encouraged, but should be discouraged and avoided. The Revolu- 
tion of 1830 was not a civil war. The Insurrections of 1832 and 1834 were, on 
the contrary, most bloody civil conflicts ; and though all may individually deplore 
the loss of those who on both sides fell in those awful struggles, yet we have no 
right to place their orphans on a footing with those who were engaged in the 
national movements of 1850. The answer made to my objection is, that the 
Revolution of 1880 was made to defend the laws, the Charter, public liberty, 
and a constitutional throne ; and that the movements of those who in 1832 and 
1834 defended the throne of 1830 against the Republicans and Patriots, partook 
of the same character. Now thisI deny. It is false that the Revolution of 
July 1830 was made to defend the laws, the Charter, and a constitutional throne. 
It was made for no such purpose. It was made to overthrow the laws, and it 
did so—to overthrow the Charter, and it did so—to overthrow the throne, 
and it did so: whereas the movements of the National Guards and troops in 
1832 and 1854 were purely dynastic or monarchical movements against both 
Patriots and Republicans. Whilst, then, [ sincerely desire the happiness and 
prosperity of all the new-married couples of the fourth apniversary, still I pro- 
test against this bastard coalition between the orphans of the Revolution of 1830 
and the orphans of the repressive forces of the dynasty of 1832 and 1834. 
The funereal ceremonies of 1834 were by no means so splendid, so well-at- 
tended, or so imposing and well-arranged, as those of last year, The Arch- 
bishop of Paris has indeed suffered that the dead should be prayed for in his 
churches, and masses be sung for their souls: but for whom has he ordered these 
prayers to be chanted, and these funeral services to be performed? For those 
who died in fighting against the troops of Cuartes the Tenth in 1830 ?—No. 
For those who beat the troops in the Hétel de Ville, at the Tuileries, at the 
Louvre, at the Barracks, and behind the Barricades ?--No, no: this would be 
to give the lie to all his sermons, homilies, addresses, and conduct. But he per- 
mits a Catholic service to be uttered in all the parish churches—‘* for the dead ;” 
and the mass is * in anniversaries!” That is all. So that the priests pray for 
the Swiss Guards who were shot, and for the troops of Cuarues the Tenth 
who were shot; for all who remained faithful to the last to the cause of the 
eldest branch of the House of Bourbon; and finally, for all others who on those 
three days, from fear or from other causes, expired in Paris or elsewhere. Not 
one word is said or sung about those who died in defence of the cause of the 
people, of liberty, of justice, and of popular sovereignty: but it is merely ‘ an 
anniversary mass in behalf of all who died on the 27th, 28th, and 29th July 
1830.” Now what is this but Jesuistry and deception? The Roman Catholic 
clergy in France have not forgiven the Revolution of Paris. QueEteu, the 
Archbishop, is as inveterate as ever against it. The funeral mass is well under- 
stood by both the clergy and the people. Those who did not die in communion 
with the Catholic Church are no¢ prayed for: and those who fought against 
Cuarwes the Tenth, “ the Lord’s anointed,” are in reality condemned. The 
funeral rites at the churches are thus unworthy of notice. But not so the 
speeches, the tears, the sobs, the vows, and the eulogies pronounced and ex~- 
hibited over the tomls of the departed patriots of 1830. In spite of all the im- 
prisonments and massacres, persecutions and prosecutions of the last three 
years, there were those yesterday to be found who voluntarily came forward, and 
appearing at the tombs of those who fell victims in July 1830 whilst fighting for 
the cause of nationality and freedom, pronounced touching and eloquent eulo- 
giums on those whose names are now nearly forgotten, but whose courage and 
talents, zeal and energy, secured France against the despotism of the old Bour- 
bons. These were funereal ceremonies which honour at once the dead and the 
living, and tend to keep alive that sacred flame which will ever burn on the 
altar of a pure patriotism. 

Let us now turn to the review of the National Guards. and of the troops of 

the Line, and other portions of the Army in garrison in Paris. The National 
asks why should there be a review of National Guards and the Army at these 
anniversaries? It says that certainly the National Guards did not make the 
Revolution of 1850, for they were disbanded and disarmed; and if they had 
existed as a body at that time, they would perhaps have called for a new Minis- 
try, and for the withdrawal of the Ordinances of Cuartes the Tenth, but they 
would never have voted that the throne was vacant. The National in all this 
is right: if the National Guards had not been disbanded, they would have 
joined with the troops to prevent a revolution. Nor should the Army keep this 
anniversary as a féte; for it can only call to recollection its defeat, disgrace, or 
defection. The soldiers who fought for three days against the people, were 
vanquished by the people; and this the Army will never forgive the Revolu- 
tion. The review of National Guards and troops on this as on similar occa- 
sions, is then, to say the least of it, most absurd; since the Revolution of 1830 
was the event most deprecated and now most deplored by the Parisian shop- 
keepers, and the Army must see in it the anniversary of its defeat and disgrace. 
But this review was most indifferently attended. The National Guards of Paris 
and its environs were only one-third present; and a portion even of that third 
hastened off to their homes the moment after the King had rode once before 
their battalions. There was no enthusiasm, no energy, no zeal and spirit: there 
were no cries, except those commanded, and no deafening shouts from any 
quarter. No one evinced emotion. LamMARQur, Larayerrr, BENJAMIN 
ConsTANT, were no more. Larirrr, BArrot, AupDRY DE PuyrAvEAu, 
Mavucuin, Satverre, &c. were all absent. It was a mere form: and the 
soldiers only, when ordered to do so, cried ‘“ Vive le Roi!” 
political demonstration in favour of the Government, was then a complete 
failure; whilst the absence of two thirds of the Guards showed what progress 
the Counter-Revolution on the one hand, and dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment on the other, had made. But in order to make up for this flat and un- 
profitable exhibition, the Orleans Lancers got up at Paris yesterday a trans- 
parency in their barracks of Lovis Puiiir; and he was surrounded by four of 
their number, who were crying aloud, ‘* We swear to defend him.” The Swiss 
troops swore this in July 1830. The Royal Guards swore this on the day of 
the breaking out of the Revolution, when at St. Cloud they raised their swords 
to heaven and said, ‘* Nous jurons de le defendre!” No, no—the best defence 
for a King is the love, confidence, and respect of those over whom he is ap- 
pointed to govern. 

Of the ** monster concert” at the Tuileries, the illuminations, fireworks, 
and games, I have said enough already. The ‘ Marseillaise” and “ Pari- 
sienne” were played twice; and the people roared applause, But to-day the 


street-organs and the hurdygurdies are ordered by M. GisquEz, as usual, not | 
to play snch ‘¢ dangerous” uirs; whilst M. Lecorrec, the Avocat-Général of | 


the Crown, exclaims in full Court, before judges, barristers, and jurymen, 
“On invoque trop souvent le nom de Juillet 1830.” 
T have done. 


is, that both kings and subjects, governors and governed, are at least annually 
reminded, that the soURCE OF ALL POWER IS THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
Your obedient serv.nt, Oo P. Q. 


Precre. 





The review, as a* 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EARL GREY'S SIX ATTEMPTS TO RESIGN. 


Tuts week has given us Lord Brovenaw's authority for the fact 
that Earl Grey made six different attempts to resign during the 
last year of his Premiership. Rumours to that effect were again 
and again circulated, and more than once upon good grounds. 
But the Ministerial journals regularly gave them a positive con- 
tradiction, asserting that the reports were utterly false—mere in- 
ventions of the enemy. In the same manner, within the last few 
days, we have been told by Government journalists that the Privy 
Seal was not offered to Earl Grey; the fact being (as must be 
believed notwithstanding the Chancellor's contradiction) that the 
offer was made,—this was fully admitted, after due inquiry in the 
best-informed circles, by the Globe. Again, the appointment of 
the Earl of Muterave to the Privy Seal, upon the retirement of 
Lord CartisLE, was mentioned as having taken place, and was 
peremptorily denied by the Globe: a few days afterwards, his Lord- 
ship took the office and a seat in the Cabinet. Thus it appears, 
that although the statements in the Ministerial organ might in 
some literal or quibbling sense wear a semblance of truth, they 
were false in substance. 

From these facts two conclusions may be drawn. The first is, 
that the official and authoritative statements in Government 
journals éan never safely be believed, unless they are confirmed by 
other evidence. They contain just as much of truth as is pleasing 
in Downing Street—seldom the whole truth and nothing else. 
They are merely the instruments, on such occasions, of conveying 
to the public what the people at the Treasury wish to have credited. 
That is the only real value of these official assertions and denials. 

Secondly—and this is by far the most important point—as it ap- 
pears that the Ministry of Earl Grey was in imminent jeopardy 
six times during the last twelvemonth, should not the Representa- 
tives of the People be extremely cautious how they trust Whig 
Ministers with powers beyond the Constitution, which they never 
would consent to place in the hands of their political opponents ? 
Would the confiding majority, who passed the Coercion Bill, have 
intrusted its enforcement to the Duke of WeLiineron, Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, or Lord Wicktow? No—they thought the 
Whigs safe in power for atwelvemonth at least. But what says 
Lord BrovuGHam? Why, that Earl Grey was about to retire at 
the close of the last session, and again before the commencement 
of the present: so that, until the meeting of Parliament at least, 
the Toriesand the Court might have played their own game. This 
state of things was never contemplated by the Reform majority, 
when the Coercion Bill was passed; but we doubt not that it was 
contemplated by the Conservative supporters of Ministers, and it 
might certainly have occurred. When Mr. Warps Irish Church 
Resolutions were rejected, and the House was satisfied with the 
issuing of a Commission, was the sudden disruption of the Grey 
Ministry expected; or would the Majority have voted as they did, 
could they have anticipated such an event? 

Often have we endeavoured to press upon our Representatives 
the folly of reposing confidence in the continued power of any set 
of Ministers, and the necessity of acting as if a change of men 
and measures were at least within the bounds of probability : but 
all such arguments are weak compared with the acknowledged and. 
indisputable fact, that this Whig Ministry, on whose continued 
power as well as inclination to perform their promises we have 
been censured for refusing implicitly to rely, has actually been on 
the verge of dissolution six times within one year. 





INCOME OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Tue apologists for Ecclesiastical abuses have hitherto possessed 
an important advantage over the Reformers, arising from a want 
of accurate or trustworthy evidence as to the real amount and dis- 
tribution of Church Revenues. It is owing to this deficiency of 
information, that so many exaggerated estimates have been 
formed of the incomes of the Clergy. An exposure of such errors 
has afforded a kind of triumph to the opponents of Ecclesiastical 
Reform ; who have, on their side, very much underrated the value 
of Church property. At length, however, we are furnished with an 
account on which some reliance may be placed. The report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission of Inquiry was presented to the House 
of Commons on Saturday, and ordered to be printed. From it we 
learn, that the gross annual Income of the Church is 3,723,2732.; of 
which 180,462/. belongs to the Archbishops and Bishops, 350,8614. 
to the Deans and Chapters, and 3,191,950J. to beneficed clergymen. 
When calculating the cost of the Church to the country, the 
amount levied for Church-rates ought to be included: this is not 
less than 600,000/. making together with the above-mentioned 
sums the enormous total 4,323,273. The results only of their 
inquiries are stated by the Commissioners; five of whom, by the 
way, have seats on the Episcopal Bench, ten at the least are of 
High Church or Tory politics, and the remaining five are not 





known to usas holding contrary opinions. A final report, with 
tables and particulars, is promised: when it is published, our bu- 


; siness shall be to “ read, mark, and inwardly digest” it. 


One good, however, results from these anniversaries; and that | 


During the ensuing recess, the statements of the Commissioners 
should be scrutinized. As their information must necessarily 


_ have been procured, for the most part, from clergymen, there is no 


reason to suspéct that the sums above-mentioned are exagge- 
rated. But there are many hidden and uncertain sources of clerical. 
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“revenue, which may have escaped their search. Persons living on 
the spot may be enabled to give valuable hints fer additional in- 
uiries from some divines, who may perhaps be induced to amend 
their returns. The result of all this will bean Ecclesiastical Re- 
form more or less extensive and substantial according to the 
courage and honesty, or cowardice and treachery, of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. The question must come on next ses- 
sion: all the influence and ingenuity of the Right Reverend 
Bench, all the beating ef the “drum ecclesiastic,” and all the 
plausible misstatements of Tory newspapers and reviews, will not 
stave it off beyond that period. 





O'CONNELL, LEADER OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 
Tr the most able and influential Member of the House of Com- 
mons is the best fitted to lead it, then we need not despair of find- 
ing a successor to Lord Attnorp. Mr. O'Conne ct, “ that elo- 
quent and distinguished personage,” to use Lord BrouGHam’'s 
language, “ who is looked up to with reverence by so large a por- 
tion of his fellow countrymen,” must be the very man. He is 
gifted in a remarkable degree with the highest qualifications for 
leadership—quickness, tact, extensive information, uncommon 
powers of couciliation, habits of command, eloquence unrivalled in 
the House, joined to great physical powers, and wonderful industry. 


He moreover possesses, and has held for years, the confidence of 


the Irish millions, which no other statesman has discovered the art 
of retaining. All these advantages have recently enabled him to 


defeat the Government on important questions; and in point of 


fact, it ishe who has led the House. 

To commonplace intellects and dullobservers, O';CONNELL's Ver- 
satility and inconsistency may seem an insurmountable objection. 
But this very defect in his character as a patriot, will be found 
highly serviceable in a Minister. Look at Lord AtrHorp, the 
idol of the House : is he not versatile and inconsistent toa marvel? 
Has he not “chopped and changed about” since he became leader 
of the Ministerial party, with a quickness and effrontery which we 
question whether even Mr. O'ConNELL could surpass, adept as he 
undeniably is in the art of political evolution? Did Sir RoBerr 
Pezxx lose the confidence of his majorities, when he turned his back 
on his old principles, and carried the Catholic Relief Bill, and re- 

aled the Test Act? Was not the dear Duke a Tory, then a 

iberal, now a Tory again; and is he not the dear Duke still? 
Look at Lord Brovenaw, the master-mind of Europe, who con- 
tradicts himself every other night, relying, as he says, implicitly 
on his memory, and defying the uniformity of newspaper reports, 
—look at this formidable politician and intriguer, who mouths in 
favour of and against the same measures and the same men 
(O’'ConNELL among them) during the same week: has he lost 
credit with any except a few disappointed newspaper editors, who, 
as his Lordship intimates in the last Edinburgh Review, have their 
own reasons for their sulkiness and abuse? Certainly not. Then 
why make such a fuss about O'CoNNELL's want of political prin- 
ciple and consistency? He is no worse than ALTHORP and 
Broucuam, WELLINGTON and Pret. In fact, he is no worse 
than most men; for, as Pope says, when speaking of mankind 
ia general, 

** Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 

If, however, there should be a few unaccommodating spirits yet 
in existence, who have an old-fashioned and sincere contempt for 
trickery, and an admiration for straightforward conduct in public 
life, we must admit that they will hardly be pleased at the exal- 
tation of the Agitator to the Leadership. But we are not now 
dealing with persons of this troublesome description, but with a 
more pliable species of men—the Representatives of the People in 
Parliament assembled ; the majority of whom have voted all sorts 
of ways on all sorts of measures with Lord AtrHorp. It would 
be too absurd to refuse to be led by the foremost man among them, 
because he has occasionally been rather profligate in his polities. 
And, in truth, we do not anticipate any serious objections on that 
score. So, if Mr. O'ConnELL will only be a little more cautious 
and circumspect, and manage the House as we saw him managing 
the Committee on the Inns of Court the other day, that is, with 
tact and temper,—if, in short, he will only call to his aid a little 
more of fashionable dissimulation and coolness,—we shall not be 
surprised to find him on the Treasury Bench, at the head ofa 
triumphant majority ; who will make the old walls of St. Stephen's 
reecho with loud and long-continued cheering, and “ immense 
laughter,” at the wit, drollery, and sarcasm of their Leader. 





NECESSITY FOR MILITARY REFORM. 


Tue Supplies for the current year, or the national Expenditure 
independent of the interest on the Debt, is estimated by Lord 
ALTHORP at 14,471,0002. Of which amount, more than half, or 
7,664,8172. is devoted to military purposes. 

This sum is at once pronounced enormous, and felt to be some- 
thing very large, even in the hasty and vague view of it which 
people take when they speak of millions; but it requires some 
consideration and calculation to enable us duly to estimate its 
magnitude. Let ussee what could be done with eight millions of 
pounds sterling if applied to other more useful objects. It would 
pay the whole amount of the Tithes in Ireland, for the preserva- 
‘tion of which a eonstant scuffle is kept up between the magis- 











tracy and the population, aad whieh have perplexed the Legisla- | 


ture for months. and years, eleven times over. The Church Esta} 
blishment in England and Wales is by far the richest in the 
world, and constant and reasonable complaints are made of the 
vast sum it absorbs ; but according to the Report of the Commis. 
sioners, just laid before Parliament, the Church only costs Aalf as 
much as the Army. The Poor-rates have reached a sum-total 
which, if we believe Lord Brovueaaw, threatens to bring swift 
destruction on country gentlemen, and produce greater evils than 
an agrarian law; but even the expense of maintaining all the 
poor of England and Wales, last year, was only 6,790,7992.,—a 
million less than the Army. The British Navy, the glory and 
defence of the country, to which we always look in time of need, 
entails a charge of full three millions less than the Army. All 
the other branckes of Government—the maintenance of the King 
and Court, the Administration of Justice, the Diplomatic Service, 
the Pensions,—all the numerous items, in short, which come under 
the head of Miscellaneous Supplies, cost altogether considerably 
less than one half the sum devoted to the maintenance of the 
Army. Finally, we pay for the Army a sum equal to the weight 
with which ¢wo hundred and /ifty-five millions of the Three per 
Cents. presses upon the nation. A refusal to vote the Estimates 
for the support of the Army in its different branches, would give 
a relief from taxation equal to sponging: off one quarter of the 
National Debt. 

Now, in return for this enormous expenditure, has not the 
country a right to have—at the very least—an establishment not 
only mighty in strength and perfect in discipline, but orderly, 
well-behaved, and exemplary in point of moral conduct. Yet 
what is the fact? We have the highest authority, that of the 
Seeretary at War himself, for saying, that one-fifth of the men 
on home stations have been imprisoned for crimes during the 
last two years. How many more have been punished in other 
ways for offences, not reckoned among breaches of military disci- 
pline, by their own officers during the same period, we cannot say, 
It is notorious, however, that generally, when itcan be compassed, 
the Colonel of a regiment will withdraw his men from the control 
of the civil Magistrate, and punish them himself within the bar- 
racks, An instance of this occurred the other day at Manchester, 
A party of drunken soldiers drew their swords and wounded several 
of the inhabitants in the streets: they were brought before the 
Boroughregve and Magistrates; but, at the request of their Co- 
lonel, discharged upon payment of a fine of twenty shillings. 
These men are to be tried by a Court-martial—perhaps ; for al- 
though to fall asleep on guard is an unpardonable offence, to cut 
and slash a “ civilian” or two is not held to be any great matter, 
This, however, is the mode in which these things are managed ; 
and therefore we are justified in assuming, that a very large number 
of offences against the law of the land are not punished by im- 
prisonment in our common gaols either before or after trial. 

We calculated last week, that while one in every five hundred 
of the non-military population was committed for trial, one in 
every ten soldiers was acriminal. But we stated the case very 
favourably indeed for the Army: we are convinced that, on Mr. 
Ettice’s data, it would be nearer the mark to put down one in 
every six or seven as guilty of disgraceful offences. 

And it is to maintain an army of this character, that not far short 
of eight millions annually, and all the expense of collecting this 
vast sum, and all the expense of maintaining several thousands of 
the soldiery in prison—no slight addition to the county-rates, by 
the way—are annually collected from the over-taxed people of 
England! If it is said that of this sum of eight millions a large 
proportion is for half-pay and the non-effective service, we do not 
see that the case is mended. For, in the first place, the only ex- 
cuse for half-pay and pensions, is the necessity of inducing men to 
enter the Army, and providing for them ever afterwards; and 
then, we have not included in our list of criminals those belonging 
to the disbanded soldiery. Mr. Exuice said. that one-fifth of the 
Army on home stations—men in actual service, that is—had 
passed through the gaols in two years, 

If Englishmen submit much longer to see their money voted 
away year after year for the support of the existing military system, 
it will indeed be strange. Valuable public servants ought to be 
well paid. No men deserve better of their country than well- 
conducted troops. We are far from wishing to be niggardly 
towards the Army. But a high price ought to produce a good 
article; good pay should produce good men. Now, an English 
soldier costs nine pounds more than a French one, and twice as 
much as a Prussian, annually.* Therefore we have a right to 
expect that he shall be of the very best description. But, on the 
contrary, one soldier out of every ten is a thief, or a drunkard, ora 
disorderly at the best. The Church is an instrument of civiliza- 
tion: if the country does not derive all the good it ought from the 
Establishment, still its influence is beneficial to a certain extent. 
For the money laid out in maintaining the Poor, the object is 
gained—the poor are preserved from destitution. Reforms are 
certainly wanting in various departments of the public service; 
but still, exceptis excipiendis, we get such a return as we require 
for our money. We pay fora King, and we have one: we pay for 
upright and learned Judges ; and, generally speaking, we get such 
as we want: we have money’s worth in our Navy: and we have @ 
right, in return for an extravagant outlay in the Military depart- 
ment, to require the best soldiery in the world—steady, sober, 
honest, and valiant men; but here we are cheated. 


* See Nos. 232 and 281 of the Spectator ; articles “ Military Expenditure of France,” 
and “ Comparative Cost of British, Frencb, and Prussian Armies.” 
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It is too evident that the Army, under the present system of 
minagement, is a nursery of vice: it is plain that the country is 
enormously taxed to promote crime; and the only excuse for our 
Represevtatives, in voting as they have done year after year, is 
their ignorance of the actual condition of the Army. Now that it 
has been exposed, however, it would be transparent wrong as well 
gs folly in them to pass the seme Estimates next year as they have 
sanctioned in the present session. The Army must be remodelled ; 
and there is only one way of peaceably doing the work,—which is 
by a refusal to vote the money for its support. Every regiment 
should be thoroughly winnowed. All the gaol-inmates should be 
discharged; aud-the remainder would form a more effective force 
than when their numbers were swelled by thieves and drunkards. 
Of course all this would not be done ina day; and the Field- 
Marshals and Generals would growl furiously at its being done at 
all. But once compel a reduction in the numbers of every regi- 
ment, giving the commanding officer the power of selecting those 
he must dismiss, and the disorderlies would be expelled, the real 
streneth of the Army very much augmented, and its cost greatly 
reduced. Our notions of Military Reform are by no means limited 
to the mere expulsion of the notorious evil-doers from the ranks, 
The system of promotion and the kind of punishments should 
be changed ; but we are now merely speaking of what it is in the 
power of the House of Commons to effect by one decisive vote. 
There are numerous able and patriotic officers who would gladly 
aid in the good work, if the present occupants of the Horse Guards 
should refuse their cooperation. There would be no real ground 
for alarm on that head, although many would doubtless be alleged 
by the uniform advocates of abuses in every department. 


MONEY RESULTS OF THE ROYAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
We have been expecting, for the last fortnight, an official an- 
nouncement of the result of this affair; but nothing of the sort 
has yet appeared. The only document bearing the stamp of au- 
thenticity, has been issued this week, in the shape of a paragraph, 
stating that at a special meeting of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
Mr. Parry (the Secretary to the Noble Committee) had been 
commissioned to declare a surplus of 76002. (including his Ma- 
jesty's donation of 500 guineas); which was to be equally divided 
between the Royal Society of Musicians, the New Musical Fund, 
the Choral Fund, and the Tenterden Street School. No account 
of receipts and payments has made its appearance: but having 
ascertained the surplus, and knowing, from authority on which we 
can rely, the receipts, we have no hesitation in saying, that so dark 
and suspicious an appearance was never presented by any similar 
account within our knowledge. Let us come to facts. 
The receipts (in round numbers) were..... £22,000 
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Therefore the expenses must have been ... 14,400 
Now, then, let us see how this expenditure stands as compared 
with that of some other Festivals, and what proportion it bears to 
the relative number of performers at each. 

At the former Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, when 
the aumber of performers was nearly the same the whole expenses 
were 5,7367. 

At the last Norwich Festival (we quote from the published ac- 
count), the whole expenses, for a band of 375 performers, were 
4428/.; including lighting for three evening concerts, ball-ex- 
fenses, and various other charges to which this Royal affair was 
not subject. Therefore, without regard to other important diffe- 
fences in the rate of charge at which any country festival moves, 
%& compared with a London one, the cost of the three we have 
named will show the following extraordinary discrepancy. 

Commemoration of Handel..... 550 performers .....£5,736 

Norwich Festival, 1833. +. 375 sese §=4,428 

Royal Festival, 1834..... . 5739 —— eoeee 14,400 
But thedifference is yet more extraordinary than it seems; for in 
London the majority of the band reside; who, generally speaking, 
received only from one half to one quarter of the terms they are 
compelled to charge when the expenses of a journey and of a re- 
sidence from home are deducted from the amount of their respec- 
lveengagements. Thus the class of performers who at Worces- 
ter, Birmingham, or Norwich, would receive from ten to thirteen 
guineas each, here received only four or six. The London Chorus, 
who receive at the same places seven or eight guineas each, were 
paid here not more than four,—although they had, in all, to at- 
tend fifteen times. Hence it is evident, that forty London instru- 
Mentalists, if carried into the country, will cost as much as one 
hundred of the same class were paid here. And we see, at most 
of the great provincial meetings, the same individuals who occu- 
Pied the principal situations at the Abbey: the Orchestras vary 
I size, but F. Cramer, Mori, Linptey, DraGonetti, and so 
on, are at most if not at all of them. 

It may be conjectured that some of this enormous difference 
may be accounted for in the cost of fitting up the Abbey. But 
the question, the pinching question recurs, was not the Abbey as 
arge in 1784; and were not the King and Queen present, and 
the charge of erecting a royal box then incurred? In the printed 
counts of the Norwich Festival, we find the charge of fitting 
Up St. Andrew's Hall 442?.,—a building capable of seating 2200 
Fetsons; while in the Abbey there were seats for 2700. Now 








SUypose we double, treble, geadruple, the Norwich charge, we 





still approach a very small way- towards the difference between 
40002. and 14,0002. 

We don’t mean to apply any epithets to this affair: we have 
placed before the public certain figures and documents, from 


which they will judge for themselves. No further comment is 
needed on our part, though much explanation on that of the in- 
dividuals by whom the money has been spent. No big words or 
scornful looks will avail on this cecasion. “Give an account 
of your stewardship: tell us how and where 14,0002. has been ex- 
pended for a band of 600 performers in Westminster Abbey. You 
have sought this trust, you have assumed this office; you volun- 
tarily took upon you this responsibility. The result is extraordi- 
nary, astounding, Account for it—or ——"” We need not add 
another word, 


THE LYCEUM AND ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Various have been the names and fortunes of the place of enter- 
tainment which stood near the site of this elegant and commo- 
dious theatre: it was * every thing by turns, and nothing long.” 
Perhaps a short sketch of its history, which we had prepared for 
the opening week, but column-room failed us, may not unaccept- 
ably come now, when there is no novelty to describe. 

The Lyceum was built in 1768, by a Mr. Payne, an architect, 
in order to anticipate the Royal Academy's exhibitions. In 1776 
and 1777, several casual entertainments were given here ; such as 
the ‘* Comic Mirror,” and afterwards the “ Patagonian Theatre.” 
In 1782, it was occupied by a debating society; and in 1789, by 
Jack PALMER, who gavean entertaisment called ** As you like it.” 
In 1790, Dispin here first performed his ‘‘ Wags and Oddities,” 
and first sung his * Poor Jack ;° and the same year it was used for 
the last time asa pic'ure-exhibition-room. Next, the premises 
were purchased by a Mr. Lingua, a breeches-maker in the 
Strand, and converted into a theatre; which opened with an 
entertainment something like Dispin’s, the musie by WiLL1AmM 
Reeve. In 1795, the building was named the ‘“ New Circus ;” 
and was tenanted by an equestrian troop, under the management 
of Hanpy, a professor of horsemanship, and soon after by AstLEy, 
when his Amphitheatre was burnt. In 1798, Dr. ARNOLD, in 
conjunction with LineHam, pulled down the whole interior, and 
erected a theatre of larger dimensions, intending it for musical 
performances of various kinds. The design was frustrated; for 
Dr. ARNOLD, notwithstanding his high musical character and 
powerful interest, was foiled in his endeavour to get it licensed. 
For a few years, the new theatre was only used as an Astronomical 
lecture-room by Lioyp, and as a place for the display of such 
chance entertainments as those of Cottins, W1Lks (of Dublin), 
and Moses Kean: until, in 1801, it was opened by Mr. 
LonspaLe, the former stage-manager of Sadler's Wells, with 
a classical and instructive exhibition, called ‘ Egyptiana,” 
consisting of a series of beautiful scenery, with descriptions 
of Egypt, in which he was assisted by Sir R. K. Porrer, 
Mr. Mutreapy, and other eminent artists. But Fortune, 
who had not vouchsafed a smile on any of the prior occupants of 
this spot, frowned also on Mr. Lonspaxe; and at the end of one 
season the exhibition closed. About this time, PHiLtipstaL, who 
first introduced the Phantasmagoria into this country, occupied 
the smaller theatre (for the building was then divided into two), 
and made the first profitable speculation there. Botogna, the 
Covent Garden Harlequin, tried next, and failed: and Dispin, 
whose extraordinary and versatile powers as a writer, poet, com- 
poser, player, and singer, ought to have insured him success, here 
found that the public appetite needed, after a time, the piquancy 
of a novel dish. Laurent, the Clown at Astley’s, in1805 converted 
the building into a “Theatre of Mirth;” of which the product was 
a commission of bankruptcy. Kerr Porrer’s picture, the “ Siege 
of Seringapatam,” was exhibited here with great success. In 1807, 
Cuarues IncLEDON gave his “ Voyage to India.” In 1809, Mr. 
Samuet ARNOLD succeeded in obtaining a licence for the per- 
formance of English operas; but soon after his coming into pos- 
session, the Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down, when the: 
company adjourned to the Lyceum, until their own house was. 
rebuilt. Encouraged by the public support, Mr. ARNOLD was 
induced, after a few years, to rebuild the Lyceum ; which shared 
the fate of almost every theatre in the Metropolis, in being 
burnt to the ground. ‘This catastrophe happened on the 16th 
February 1830. Various difficulties arose to prevent its reerec- 
tion; but the contending interests and claims of the Crown and 
the Marquis of Exrrer were adjusted some months since, and the 
present edifice has rapidly risen to its completion. 

When ARNOLD opened his former theatre, he dropt the original 
name, ‘‘ Lyceum,” and called it “The English Opera-house;” a 
most extraordinary prelude to the system upon which his whole 
managerial career proceeded—that of excluding al/ English operas 
from his house. The plea on which he sought and obtained the 
licence, which had been refused to his father, was, that in the im- 
proved state of knowledge and cultivation to which the art had 
arrived in this country, it was fairand reasonable that one theatre 
in the Metropolis of England, as well as in every other capital 
throughout Europe, should be exclusively devoted to the native 
music. The justice of the plea was admitted, and thereupon was 
the licence granted. It will be in vain for Mr. ARNOLD now to 
urge that English operas are not attractive. The first reply to 
any pretence of this kind is—‘‘ Then you ought not to have put 
in a sham plea in order to accomplish your purpose:” but the se- 
cond answer is— You have not fairly tried.” The English pieces 
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produced at this house previous to the present summer have been 
merely comedies or melodramas, with here and there a song: all 
the operas have been foreign. The Manager may have found it 
cheaper to purchase a published opera at Paris or Leipsig, and 
get it done into what is called English, than to employ an Eng- 
lish artist to write one: but the former expedient (under his cir- 
cumstances) could only have been justified by the latter having 
failed. It has not failed, we repeat; for it has not been at- 
tempted. 

The times are favourable. The annals of our stage afford no 
parallel to the late season, which has closed without the perform- 
ance of a single English opera, except the Duenna, “played by 
command of his Majesty.. Whatever be Manager Bunns mo- 
tive, this sweeping proscription of all native writers, living as well 
as dead, will not long be tolerated. The stage is the soil on 
which our national music must flourish—the composer has no 
other to cultivate ; and the same principle of vitality which has 
kept English dramatic music so long in being, under discourage- 
ment and ill treatment of every kind, would enable it to over- 
come even managerial prosetiption. The British people would 
not tamely submit to be deprived of a pleasure which they and 
their ancestors have enjoyed for centuries. Banished from exist- 
ing theatres, new ones would arise. The same reasons which 
established the Philharmonic Society and founded the Vocal 
Concerts, would lead to the association of the English dramatic 
composers and singers. The opportunities which were denied 
them, they would create; and under skilful and judicious ma- 
nagement, they need not despair of success. Mr. Arnotp knows 
that no inconsiderable portion of the musical profession have asso- 
ciated for this express purpose, and that a petition to his Majesty 
to grant a licence for the erection of a theatre for the performance 
of English operas has been signed by several hundred members of 
the musical profession. Hence, probably, the change in the 
Manager's tactics. But something more is necessary than a 
mere opening of the theatre to native composers. They must 
have fair play. We are told—* The English opera has ceased to 
draw; the public won't come to hear English music ;” and such 
like stuff. Let us see how the case really stands; and why and 
when it happens that it has lost its attractive power. It happens 
whenever a mutilated and interpolated work is substituted for the 
original; a circumstance of everyday occurrence. It happens 
whenever performers are thrust into parts which they are not 
fitted either by nature or education to sustain. It happens when- 
ever an opera is sacrificed to the insolent caprice and domination 
of an individual singer, who chooses to convert his associates into 
so many foils. It happens whenever the keeper of a music-shop, 
availing himself of any influence or power he may have acquired 
in the musical direction of a theatre, produces some dull common- 
place succession of songs, which he dignifies with the title of an 
opera, in the hope that a few repetitions may enable him to sell 
some hundred copies of them. 

The success of Nourjahad, which continues to draw good 
houses, affords satisfactory evidence that the music of an English 
composer may still possess some hold on the public attention. 
And the inference from this fact is plain and palpable: if a piece 
possessing little dramatic interest, composed by an inexperienced 
artist, and certainly not supported by a union of first-rate vocal 
talent, has actually filled the Lyceum for a fortnight, what might 
not be anticipated from an opera of acknowledged excellence ? 


CEYLON AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


CEYLON, in official parlance, is called a British colony ; although 
it has a tolerably authentic native history, which goes back four- 
and-twenty centuries, or to a period corresponding with the age of 
Cyrus and of Conrucivs, and with the sixtieth Olympiad. This 
is a triflen—we do not expect accuracy of scientific classification 
in the public offices; so we let the matter pass, simply observing 
that the island of Ceylon is literally a conquered province, of 
which the native inhabitants are excluded from every public trust 
of the smallest responsibility, and whose obedience is secured by 
the grand instrument of authority in such cases, the bayonet. 
We shall describe this conquered country briefly; and a work 
now before us, called The Ceylon Almanac and Compendium of 
Useful Information, for the year 1834,* published at Colombo, will 
enable us to do it with some novelty. The little work referred to, 
indeed, abounds in useful information, much of it drawn from 
very authentic sources. 

Ceylon lies between the 6th and 10th degrees of North latitude ; 
and is completely exposed to the influence of the north-east and 
south-west monsoons. It is separated from the main-land of Hin- 
dostan by a broad strait, not narrower anywhere than sixty miles, 
but interspersed with islands, rocks, and shoals, so as to leave but 
@ very narrow navigable passage, and this only for craft not ex- 
ceeding 100 tons burden. Indeed, at low-water, there are few 
parts of the whole channel that may not be waded across. The 
area of the island is 24,664 square miles; that is, it is less than 
half the size of Java, and about 2000 square miles larger than 
Hayti. It is divided into seventeen civil subdivisions or districts ; 


— 


lation, including about 10,000 resident strangers, amounts, in 
round numbers, to a million; giving about 40 inhabitants to the 
square mile. This is a wretched population for a country boasting 
of such antiquity; and if positive proofs did not exist in abundance 
of bad government and barbarism, they might safely be inferred 
from this simple fact alone. The density of population here given 
for Ceylon, is just one fifth part of that of the British provinces in 
Bengal, and a good deal less than one half of that of the provinces 
adjacent to it under Madras, Even the population of the Negro 
republic of Hayti— strictly a colony — although peopled by Afri. 
cans and of comparatively recent establishment, exceeds it by 5 to 
the square mile. This ought not to have been the case in a coun. 
try which for almost forty years has been a British possession, and 
which for a century and a half before had been occupied by another 
free European nation. By both these nations, however, the same 
false policy has been pursued throughout; and the results are, a 
scanty population, poverty, and barbarism. 

The soil of Ceylon is not rich either in agricultural or mineral 
productions. The country is mountainous; many of the highest 
hills rising to the height of 8000 or 9000 feet. In the interior, 
besides these mountains, the land is composed of a congeries of 
lower hills or mountain elevations, leaving few vallies of any ex- 
tent between them; and among these, none composed of those fer- 
tile alluvial lands which are found in other mountainous countries, 
such as Java, St. Domingo, Cuba, and Italy. On the Northern 
and Western shores, there are some extensive low-lands, consist- 
ing for the most part of sterile plains of sheer sand. A country 
formed like Ceylon, and situated within the tropics, can only be 
rendered fertile by the application of capital to extensive and costly 
works of irrigation; and the bad forms of government, which have 
ever reigned in this island, have denied that advantage in any 
permanent and comprehensive extent. However, the occasional 
remains of tanks and water-courses upon a large scale, show prac. 
tically its capacity for improvement, and are an evidence of the 
extent to which such improvement may be carried under a just 
administration. 

The people of Ceylon, with so scanty a population as has been 
described, have in all authentic times been unable to raise for 
themselves a sufficient supply of food. The Dutch furnished them 
with supplies from Java, a country with three times as densea 
population as their own; and they are now furnished from the 
neighbouring country of Tanjore, having a population of more 
than six times the density of Ceylon, and where grain is raised 
through artificial irrigation only. So much for the effect of mo- 
nopolies, and of other oppressive and grievous forms of taxation, 
In 1832 (and the amount is nearly the average of former years), 
there were imported into Ceylon somewhere about 150,000 quar- 
ters of corn; which, allowing a quarter for the consumption of each 
individual of allages, shows that the same number of inhabitants— 
beiween a sixth and,a seventh of the whole population—was fed 
on imported corn. What is a prodigious aggravation of this evil 
is, that the corn, when exported from the territories of the East 
India Company, is heavily taxed, and again still more heavily 
taxed upon importation by the King’s Government. 

A people thus treated, are virtually reduced to the condition 
of labouring serfs of the meanest order; and such in fact is the 
situation of the poor and helpless Cingalese. In their physical 
and moral character, they are feeble, effeminate, apathetic, and for 
the most part eminently deficient in bodily strength, activity, 
mental energy, and enterprise; and this, not in comparison with 
the European standard, but even with the standard of the more 
civilized nations of Asia: for they are not only inferior to the 
Chinese and Arabs, but to almost all races of the Hindoos—nay, 
even to the ruder nations which lie between Hindostan and China, 
and the most elevated of the nations inhabiting the Eastern 
Archipelago, No European nation has ever thought of employing 
them, as other Asiatics are employed, in a military capacity; and 
even the contractors and divers engaged in the pearl-fishery on 
their own coasts are natives of the opposite shore of India. 

But we come now to the question of the government which has 
produced these effects, as it is administered in a milder form under 
the sway of Great Britain, and after considerable ameliorations. 
The total fixed and incidental revenue of Ceylon for the year 1332 
amounted to 369,437/. 17s. ld. This is at the rate of above 7% 
per head,—which is more than 2s. beyond the rate of taxation 
throughout the whole British territories in Hindostan, and within 
3s.of that of Ireland. This, however,extravagant as it may seem, 
is not the fair way of considering the rate of taxation: the poverty, 
indolence, and ignorance of the people taxed, must be considered; 
and when this is done, little doubt will exist but that the imposts 
borne by the people of Ceylon are among the heaviest, if nov the 
very heaviest, borne by any people in the wide world. 

Let us observe upon some of the items of the Ceylon revenue 
The firstis the cinnamon monopoly, as it existed in 1832. Thisis 
stated at above 147,000/.; which, however, is above 40,000/. more 
than that of the previous year. The monopoly has been since 
abolished by orders from England; but in room of it, there has 
been substituted a fixed duty of 3s. per pound, which is not quite s0 





nine of which belong to the maritime or old conquered provinces, 
and eight to the interior or Kandyan provinces. The total popu- 


* Transmitted with the Almanac for 1833, by a correspondent ; who judged from the 
Spectator’s attention to Statistics, that we might be inclined to examine the work as a 
curiosity, and lay some of the results before our readers. The text shows the light in 
which a perasal of the Almanac, comparing it with other authorities, has led us to view 
the subject ; and this note explains how we come to have taken CxyLon as a topic of 
present consideration, 








pernicious as the monopoly, but nearly so. The pretext for this 
impolitic duty is, that it is paid by the consumers, and that thes? 
consumers are foreigners. This is not true, for some of the pril- 
cipal consumers are Englishmen. In the next place, the duty 8 
unequal; for some of the cinnamon is nearly twice as valuable i 
quality as others; and the least valuable forms by far the largest 
quantity. The cost of producing cinnamon, in a free commerce, ¥ 
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robably vary from 6d. to 1s. per pound; so that the rate of duties 
imposed will vary from 600 per cent. to 300 per cent. The inevi- 
table effect of this oppressive and injurious tax will be to restrict 
the consumption, to force the production of cinnamon in other 
countries, or to compel the consumer to substitute cassia for 
it,—a process which has been already going on very rapidly, so 
as to have reduced the produce of Ceylon from 1,000,000 of pounds 
a year to half that quantity. The revenue reckoned upon from 
this tax is calculated at from 75,0002. to 90,000/. a year; dearly 
bought, even if it could, which it will not, be realized, since 
Englishmen, or their Indian subjects, will contribute the greater 
part of it, and since a great portion of the remainder must fall 
upon the people of Ceylon in the shape of an oppressive restraint 
on industry. The next article of revenue consists of custom- 
duties: these are divided into sea-customs and trausit-duties, and 
amount to nearly 70,0007. Not one rational word can be said 
in favour of transit-duties, in a country every inch of which is 
under a single sovereign, and sea-girt. The total value of ex- 
ports and imports, in 1832, was 511,222/.: this, however, in- 
cludes the cinnamon, which pays no duty,—estimated at the 
enormous price of 7s. 6d. per pound, which happens to be a good 
deal more than the highest price of the finest cinnamon in Eng- 
Jand, and nearly double the price of the lowest quality, which is 
also the greatest quantity ; a strange artifice for swelling out a cus- 
tomhouse-return. Even without including this, we have an ave- 
rage duty of 124 per cent. upon every article of import and export. 
The greater part of the 70,000/. is levied upon the food imported 
for the people, and upon the rags with which they cover their 
nakedness,—for they are too poor and too rude to have any consi- 
derable domestic manufactures cf their own. The next consider- 
able article of the Ceylon revenues is derived from monopolies, 
exclusive of those of cinnamon and pearls. These are stated in 
the official return under the gentle and unpretending name of 
“salt” and “licences.” The salt monopoly (and a rigorous one 
it is) amounts to nearly 25,0007. a year. Salt in Ceylon is al- 
most formed by nature, and nearly as cheap as the earth or 
sand of the country; but the monopoly is of course the bane 
of all foreign trade in this article, and consequently none exists. 
We understand that the present Government of Ceylon, with a view 
ofswelling the Colsnial revenue, has been importuning the Colo- 
nial Office for permission to sell the salt of Ceylon to the people of 
Bengal, ata monopoly price. The Government of Ceylon is wise 
in its generation, but they had better leave this scheme alone. If 
the salt of Ceylon can be furnished cheaper to the people of Ben- 
gal in a free trade than any other salt, then let the people of Ben- 
gal have it, and it will bea boon to them; but let allother salt be 
admitted upon the same terms. We warn the Governor of Ceylon 
not to incur the displeasure of the manufacturers of Cheshireand 
of the merchants of Liverpool; for he will find them more hard to 
deal with than the Wedderattes, with their tribute of 1047. 4s. 94d., 
or the Adigars, Dessaves, and Madegey Mohandirams of the re- 
doubted kingdom of Kandy. The “ licences” areall monopolies, 
or privileges for carrying on particular trades and occupations ; 
and are worthy of death by the most expeditious possible process, 
The pearl-fishery affords a precarious and inconsiderable revenue. 
in 1831, its gross amount was 28,332/., and the next year it 
dropped down to 3837/.; on the average of twenty years, it would 
not appear that this vaunted and specious tax had even paid its 
own expenses. Taxation in Ceylon seems to extend pretty nearly 
to every thing “in the earth beneath or in the waters under the 
earth.” In accordance with this very comprehensive principle, 
there is a tax on “all fish, be it fresh or salt;” the amount of 
which borders on 70007. per annum. Of course there are stamp- 
duties, in a colony two centuries in possession of the Dutch and 
English, the inventors and improvers of this notable impost. The 
poverty of the Cingalese, however, makes the stamps but a small 
affair—yviz. about 27002. The “ taxes on justice” are more re- 
Spectable,—we mean in amount, for they exceed 10,0007. They 
are inserted under the modest name of “ judicial receipts ;” but 
Consist of institution fees, mulcts, ef id genus omne. There are 
Some items in the Ceylon ways and means, so paltry that they 
seem only to have been named in order to proclaim the rapacity 
of the Government,—such as plumbago, 21/. 18s. 4d.; chanks (a 
Species of univalve shell), 212. 17s.; and elephants’ tusks, 
131.178. 43d.; with a sum of 104/. 4s. 93d., dignified with the 
name of tribute from the Wedderatte, but which in fact consists 
of the proceeds of a little wild honey and wax, exacted as tax 
from some wretched half-savages that wander in the forests of 
Ceylon. Among the items of the revenue, we find two which it 
clear have no business there,—namely, “ premium on the sale 
of bills,” amounting to nearly 50002. sterling; and “receipts in 
aid of revenue,” exceeding 25,0002. The last seem to be bills 
tawn on the English Treasury; and the first an unfair profit 
Pocketed by the Ceylon Government on English bills drawn at a 
Tate of exchange unfavourable to England. 
Here let us pause for a week. There is still more to be said in 
Tegard to the actual condition of Ceylon; and we have some hints 
to (ffx towards its future improvement. 








The estimated sum required to purchase part of the collection of 
fossil organic remains of Mr. T. Hawkins, to be placed in the British 
Museum, is 13101. 5s. 

_ The Journal des Mines contains a notice that beds of amber have been 

1 covered in the government of Wilna, and that large pieces of yellow 
amber are continually found by the peasants on the shores of the Szir- 
Wenka, which passes through the country. 
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Wnuar are the differences between a compiler and an historian ? 
Many and mighty. The compiler undertakes a given work, ina 
given period, for a given sum, sometimes with an ulterior object, 
more frequently with none. The historian is urged to his labour 
of love by an instinctive passion; or great knowledge combining 
with genius forces out the work by an irresistible impulse, as 
heat and water in the interior cavities of the earth generate steam, 
which will find a vent though an earthquake follow. The one 
hastily collects his materials for the nonce ; they are received with- 
out much examination, garnered without selection, and sent to an 
early market in a somewhat crude state. The other works more 
slowly: he fetches his matter from far and near, and not only 
from obvious but from latent sources, gleaning the field as well as 
gathering the harvest. Whet is thus procured by time and 
travail, is subject to long and careful preparation: the rubbish is 
thrown aside, the dust and chaff are winnowed away, the re- 
mainder is frequently sifted, and even the “ choice and prime” are 
submitted to severe trial. The labour of execution in the true 
historian begins long after that of the compiler has ended ; or if a 
compiler of the better sort, with knowledge to judge and taste to 
select, devotes more pains to his task, the mode of working is dif- 
ferent. The latter uses the chemistry of art: the utmost he can 
do is to fuse his materials; they are blended, not changed. The 
historian works by an operation analogous to that of nature: by 
a process similar to digestion, all that he receives becomes an 
integral part of his subject ; and as every living thing, from the 
plant to man, grows and is sustained by some mysterious in- 
ternal principle, operating upon various foreign substances— 
making air, earth, and water, vegetables, or animals, part of 
itself—so, well-trained genius digests the pabulum which it has 
received from innumerable quarters, till it becomes bone of its 
bone and flesh of its flesh. 

The character of Mr. Martin’s work may be gathered when 
we say, that he is not an historian in point of execution, but ap- 
proaches the character in his statistical facts. The plan which the 
author has pursued in this volume on the West Indies, is not 
dissimilar to that which he followed in the East, excepting 
that the number of distinct countries or colonies involves a more 
minute subdivision, each of them being separately treated. In 
every case, he commences with an account of the geographical 
position of the colony, and a brief sketch of its history : next comes 
a description of its physical aspect, of its soil and climate, and of 
its mineral, vegetable, and animal productions: the varieties and 
character of its population, the nature of its government, and of 
its civil and military establishments, then follow : to these succeeds 
the matter which gives the chief character and value to the work 
—the remarks on the commerce, monies, weights and measures, 
revenue and expenditure of the settlement, with elaborate statis- 
tical tables on each subject: some general information on the 
press, the state of education, and religion, frequently closes the 
chapter. The volume is opened by an indifferent introduction, 
ambitiously written; and wound up by some suggestions for deve- 
loping the resources, increasing the commerce, and improving the 
taxation of the West Indian colonies. An appendix, principally 
consisting of tables relating to the general statistics of the sub- 
ject, isadded; and the volume is illustrated by four good maps. 

As a work of reference, Mr. Martin's publication will be 
necessary to all libraries whose owners take an interest in Colonial 
affairs; for it contains information which cannot be procured else- 
where. Itis also useful as conveying some general information on 
the history and government of each colony. Could we place that 
implicit reliance upon our author's conclusions which we are dis- 
posed to place in every thing relating to naked facts, we might 
extend the remark to the available capabilities of the soil, the 
peculiarities of the climate, and the present commercial uses of the 
natural productions. But we have great doubts respecting the 
exactness of his knowledge and the sobriety of his views. His 
descriptions of the characters and social manners of the people, 
and of the physical aspect of the countries, are minute, but some- 
what tame and dry, notwithstanding an affectation of forcible 
writing. For pictures of nature and of life, we must turn to another 
writer—How1son—who has simultaneously exercised his pen on 
the subject of the Colonies, and who with admirable descriptive 
powers possesses the great advantage of having seen what he 
professes to describe; which we believe, as regards the West 
Indies, Mr. Martin has not. 

The voyager coming from the northward experiences a delicious change of 
climate when he enters the sphere of the trade-winds. The air has no longer 
any harshness or asperity ; it feels soft and bland to the skin, and respiration is 
particularly slow and easy ; mists and fogs are unknown ; the sea is but slightly 





agitated; and the mind partakes of the tranquillity of nature and becomes ree 
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conciled to the imprisonment of a ship. Columbus appears to have enjoyed all 
this in his first voyage, for we find the following remarks in his journal soon after 
he had got within the influence of the trade-wind. ‘ The air was mild and de- 
lightful, and we wanted nothing but the song of the nightingale; and the sea 
was as smooth asariver.” In another place he says, ‘“* The sea was like the 
river of Seville, thank God! the temperature was also as moderate as it is there 
in the middle of April, and the air was so fragrant that it was a pleasure to 
breathe.” 

In no part of the ocean are voyages attended with so much enjoyment as in 
the West Indian seas between November and May. The temperature of the air 
is then always regular and moderate; the sea-breeze blows steadily during the 
day, and the land wind succeeds it at night. No sooner does the vessel lose sight 
of one island than she comes in view of another; and she often finds herself in 
the midst of three or four of them; while hour after hour new scenes of beauty 
unfold themselves to the eye: here the rich and cultivated savannah is seen ex- 
tending back from the shore; there forests, impenetrable by the sun, cover the 
plains and hills; or naked cliffs rise perpendicularly from the smooth beach, and 
the pinnacles of mountains appear far inland, their ridges sloping gradually to 
the edge of the sea, where the verdant mangroves conceal the strand, and are 
washed by the white surf of the advancing tide. * * * 

Nowhere does the soil afford a greater variety of productions, whether useful 
or Juxurious. The forests abound with valuable timber, the mountains supply 
exhaustless streams of excellent water, and the plains and vallies are, during the 
greater part of the year, covered with rich pastures. The cultivated savannas 
produce the maize, or Indian corn, yielding two crops a year; and also rice and 
millet, and calavances, besides yams, potatoes of different kinds, cassava, and all 
the best European vegetables. Plantations of sugar- cane extend over a large patt 
of the country; and groves of coffee, cocoa, and cotton.-trees flourish wherever 
they happen to be planted and nursed by the hand of man. ‘The gardens con- 
tain an assemblage of the finest fruits in the world. Inthem the pine-apple, the 
mango, the orange, the avocado-pear, the guava, the custard-apple, the banana, 
the shaddock, the fig, and the pomegranate, attract the attention, and equally 
delight the eye and gratify the taste. The cattle and other domestic animals of 
Europe, as may be supposed, thrive in such a country, and afford abundant sup-~ 
plies of food, in addition to the small game which is more or leas plentiful in all 
the uncultivated districts. — Howison, Vol. II. 

We subjoin‘a bit or two from the section on West Indian 
European society, especially in Jamaica. Besides the merit of 
the composition, it has an immediate interest. The reasons which 
Mr. Howison assigns for its superior elegance, are in part those 
by which the author of England and America accounts for the 
early and rapid prosperity of the settlement. The founders of 
the new colony of South Australia aim at producing a similar 
state of society by similar means—the combination of labour— 
with this advantage, that the labour will be free, not slavish. The 
striking point of difference in mind between the West Indians and 
the settlers of other colonies, is ascribed by Mr. Howson partly 
to the same causes. Australia will -have a natural advantage: 
there will be no tropical climate to contend with. 

Though most of the adventurers who first settled in Jamaica were persons of 
low origin and profligate habits, it was not long before many emigrants of a su- 
perior description began to flock to the island. The political troubles and dis- 
sensions in which the British nation was involved during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, induced many respectable families to seek an asylum abroad ; 
and not a few of these chose Jamaica or Barbadoes for their homes; and bring- 
ing with them cultivated manners and liberal ideas, they formed communities of 
a grade and character which are never to be found in the new colonies of any 
nation in the present day. Nor did their change of condition lead to that dege- 
neration of manners which usually attends the removal of men accustomed to 
the conveniences of civilized life to a sphere in which these do not exist, and 
where objects of absolute necessity must at first engage their minds, to the ex- 
clusion of those of ornament or mere agreeableness. 
estates cultivated by slaves, whose labours they merely superintended, instead of 

articipating in them; and thus they enjoyed perhaps more leisure than they 
Pad done in their native country ; while at the same time the extreme fruitful- 
ness of the soil enabled them to obtain easily the necessaries of life, to exercise 
hospitality, and to dismiss from their minds all subordinate cares respecting 
their means of subsistence. Never before had any new colonists so few diffi 
culties to encounter, or so little occasion for the exercise of patience and perse- 
verance. Instead of finding their place of settlement embowered by forests 
and unfit for cultivation till the timber was felled and removed, they saw around 
them fertile and open savannas ready to be broken up by the hoe or the plough ; 
a variety cf fine fruits indigenous to the islands grew in natural orchards ; the 
interior of the country swarmed with wild cattle, which every man had a full 
liberty to hunt and kill for his own use ; and a mild and agreeable climate ren- 
dered unnecessary the erection of substantial and expensive buildings, either for 
residence or for storing the produce of the soil: Under such favourable cireum- 
stances the West Indian planters could scarcely fail to prosper ; and from the 
absence of hardship or privation in the commencement of their career, doubtless 
resulted that buoyancy of disposition and liberal hospitality, and those social 
propensities, for which they were distingushed at a very early period, and have 
continued to be so ever since. 

In comparing the character of the West Indian planters with that of other 
Europeans living in a similar climate, we perceive one striking point of differ- 
ence, which it is more easy to describe than toaccount for. We are led by com- 
mon observations to conclude that Europeans resident in tropical regions always 
lose either entirely or in a considerable degree, their physical and mental activity ; 
and this more particularly if they are surrounded by slaves or obsequious atten- 
dants. The Dutch inthe Eastern islands slumber away their lives in unbroken 

uiescence, and never excercise their faculties except in performing those trivial 
duties which belong to their official situations ; the English inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan are languid and indolent, and slow of excitement ; the Spaniards residing 
sin the Philippines and in central America have the same character ; and the in- 
habitants of the European establishments on the West coast of Africa equally ex- 
rience the sedative and enfeebling effects of a hot climate. But the British 
est Indian forms a contrast to all these examples. Buoyant in disposition, 
active in his habits, full of enterprise, jealous of his rights, devoted to business, 
and sensitive and spirited in all the relations of life, he is a totally different being 
from what we are accustomed to meet with anywhere else within the limits of 
the torrid zone. That monotony of ideas, languor of manner, and frigidity of 
expression, which are the general characteritics of European society in tropical 
climates, are scarcely observable in the West Indies, where almost every one has 
aan air of occupation and natural enjoyment, and where people appear to seek 
for sources of interest and excitement instead of idly waiting till these happen 
to present themselves. 

t seems certain that the West Indians are in realitya ae set of men than 
other Europeans similarly situated, for they are seldom heard to make those 
complaints which have such universal currency amongst the residents of hot 
climates; they do not murmur at being exiled from their native land 3; they do 

-mot depreciate the region in which they abide, and vilify its inhabitants; nor 


do they torment themselves by calculating how long it will be before they can | 


For the planters had their | 


-bilities of the West Indian settlements. 





return to Europe. On the contrary, they rather affect akind of insousiance in 
regard to’ such subjects, and are generally disposed to view their condition with 
complacency and satisfaction, instead of studying to find eat reasons for bei 
dindauboniod. ° 2 os Pe 

The West Indian planters, generally speaking, are men off intelligence, 
sense, and liberal ideas; affecting no fantastic refinement, and’ at'the same time, 
for the most part, destitute of that which is produced by a taste for literature 
and the cultivation of the fine arts. A considerable portion of their time is em« 
ployed in the superintendence of their estates; and the pleasure to-which they 
chiefly devote their leisure moments is that of social intercourse. They shine 
as convivial companions, and are never so happy as when exercising hospitality 
which they do in a most agreeable and attractive style, whether as respects their 
personal deportment towards their guests, or the enjoyments and acecommoda< 
tions which they place at their disposal. Their tables are always abundant, and 
often luxurious ; and never more so than when the materials which cover them 
are exclusively the products of the West Indian islands. 

Mr. Martin can afford no extracts equal to these, either in ease, 
force, or effect. His forte is in a different way, and lies amongst 
figures and practical facts; though, like very moderate people, 
when he does break bounds, his speculations are somewhat of the 
wildest. Take his notions of Lunar influences, and let us no longer 
wonder at Mixron’s poetical “ moon-struck madness,” after 
Martin's closing prose. 


In considering the climate of tropical countriesj the influence of the moon 
seems to be entirely overlooked ; and surely if the tides of the vast ocean are 
raised from their fathomless bed by lunar power, it is not too much to assert 
that the tides of the atmosphere are liable to a similar influence; this much is 
certain, that, in the low Jands of tropical countries no attentive observer of 
nature will fail to witness the power exercised by the moon over the seasons, 
and also over animal and vegetable nature. As regards the latter, it may be 
stated that there are certainly thirteen springs and thirteen autumns in Deme- 
rara in the year; for so many times does the sap of trees ascend to the 
branches and descend to the roots. For example, the wallaba (a resinous tree, 
common in the Demerara woods, somewhat resembling mahogany ), if cut down 
in the dark, a few days before the new moon, it is one of the most durable woods 
in the world for house-building, posts, &c.; in that state, attempt to split it, 
and with the utmost difficulty it will be riven in the most jagged unequal man- 
ner that can be imagined; cut down another wallaba (that grew within a few 
yards of the former), at full moon and the tree can be easily split into the finest 
smooth shingles of any desired thickness, or into staves for making casks; but, 
in this state, applied to house-building purposes, it speedily decays. Again, 
bamboos, as thick as a man’s arm, are sometimes used for paling, &c. : if cut 
at the dark moon, they will endure for ten or twelve years; if at full moon, 
they will be rotten in two or three years; thus is it with most, if not all, the 
forest trees. Of the effects of the moon on animal life, very many instances 
could be cited. I have seen in Africa the newly littered young perish in a few 
hours, at the mother’s side, if exposed to the rays of the full moon; fish become 
rapidly putrid ; and meat, if left exposed, incurable or unpreservable by salt; 
the mariner, heedlessly sleeping on deck, becoming afflicted with nyctolopia or 
night blindness ; at times the face hideously swollen if exposed during sleep to 
the moon’s rays; the maniac’s paroxysms renewed with fearful vigour at the 
full and change, and the cold damp chill of the ague supervening on the as- 
cendancy of this apparently mild yet powerful luminary. Let her influence 
over this earth be studied: it is more powerful than is generally known. 

The following calculation is curious, iftrue. The Englishman, 
it will be seen, indulges more in idleness than any other European, 
except the Spaniard, whom we reckon half a Moor; and does not 
work more days than the lowest in thescale. The German excels 
the Scot in labour, and equals him in drink. The statements 
respecting the cross-breeds—the Mulatto and the Mestize—accord 
in substance with Howtson’s account, though they are somewhat 
contrary to the general opinion. The remarks on the “ Free 
Negro” seem to spring from a person prejudiced in favour of 
slavery. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Hillhouse, who has resided in the West 
Indies for raany years, the following is the scale of life or occupation of the year, 
from the Line to the 20th of North latitude. I give it as the production of aa 
analytical mind, without vouching for its infallibility. 





on | Days of Sickness. 
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Days of Labour, 
Days of Idleness. 


| Days of Drinking. 


| Days of Pleasure. 


30! 35 He generally keeps the Sabbath ; and retires to 
| | Bath or Cheltenham a wealthy and superan- 
| | nuated invalid. a 
50) .. | Drinking his whisky punch at night, and_livi 
| otherwise poorly, to shine hereafter in Aw 
' | Reekie. 
Irish ......| ° 50) 65 Werk-en-Rust (the burial-ground). . 
French.,.. 5% | 10, 115 He buys a title and estate in Flanders, or dies 
} | from drinking sour claret. 
100; .. | Hedrioks drams, from sun-rise to breakfast, sys* 
tematically, and modifies the miasma without 
detriment to his business or constitution. 
20| A Lordship on the Rhine. 
135) Attached to the soil, from wheuce he never re 
moves. 
Mulatto ...; 100) 100) 50} 65; 50 \" premature death from druukenness or its cou- 


English .. 
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Scotch..... 


Dutch .... 


German... 
Spaniard .. 


275) .. 50| 
100} 100} 20 0 





Mestize veel 100} 125} 25} 50) 65) sequences, united to the evils of constapt 
Indian ....| 90} 150} 50) 50) 25 poverty and want. 
Free Negro 50} 150 50) 95) Dies at an advanced age from want. 





Negro Slave} 250} 30 25 10) 50| After ten or fifteen years of invalided ease, he 
| | | dies of old age, having never known want. 





If the European attains independence, his constitution is so much shattere’ 
that he is unable to enjoy it. The life of the Creole Spaniard appears the 
pleasantest ; and that of the Negro slave of the best moral and political tendency 

The intemperance of the European is frequent, but not excessive or of awed 
duration; but of the others, though seldom indulged in, it is more prolon 
and desperate. 

We have stated our doubts as to the sobriety of some of Mr. 
Martin's views. The expression applies to the favourable, not to 
say the high-flown manner in which he regards the preagnt ste 

Each of them 1s ¢ 
scribed as a perfect jewel, and with the tone of a knight of che 
jammer lavishing his ready panegyries on each, successive lot 
He does not perhaps exaggerate in. his actual facts; but his views 





